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Solvay Technical Service 


is | DIFFERENT 


What business are you in—glass? ... paper? . . . textiles? No matter 
what industry you are engaged in, it’s important for you to know about 
this different type of technical service. 


The staff members of SOLVAY TECHNICAL SERVICE are field experts who 
have spent their entire careers specializing in individual industries; they 
are thoroughly versed ig alkali chemistry and its mses in these industries. 
When you call on SOLVAY TECHNICAL SERVICE for assistance, you can be 
sure that you will get the services of a man who knows yowr industry... 
its methods . . . its problems. 


There's no charge or obligation for the services of these “individual 
industry’ specialists. For further infgrmation, write in confidence to the 
nearest SOLVAY offi¢e. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMJCAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broddway, New York 6, N. Y. 
J BRANCH SALES OFFICES — 


Boston e« Charlotfe e Chj€ago e Cincinnati e Cleveland e Detroit e« Houston 
New Orleans ¢« |New Yoru e Philadelphia e Pittsburgh e St. Lovis e Syracuse 


— —-+ 


Alkalies 


Since /88/ 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
AVAILABLE 
sotvay Technical Bulletins are au- 


BULLETIN 


No. 5—Soda Ash 9—Analysis of Alkalies 


thentic, reliable sources of informa- 
tion that are used by many operating 
plants and research laboratories 
throughout the country. They are 
available to industrial and educa- 
tional institutions in the U. S. and 
Canada only on request, without 
obligation. 


No. 6—Caustic Soda 
No, 7—Liquid Chlorine 


No. 8—Alkalies and Chlorine in 
the Treatment of Munici- 
pal and Industrial Water 


. 11—Water Analysis 
Jo. 12—The Analysis of Liquid 


Chlorine and Bleach 


Jo. 14—Chlorine Bleach Solutions 
. 16—Calcium Chloride 
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TWrititiea  OPINION.. 


se | r=¥ eo 2 Contract Packaging 


To Tue Eprror: Your news article 


p U R r U RY L “F.O.B. the Chemical Contract Pack- 


ager’ (Aug. 30) describes an industry 
A ee) at @) 4 that is not often written up. Through 

your medium many will learn that 
such service can be had at lesser ex- 


pense than by setting up their own 
production lines... . 


We, in the chemical contract pack- 
aging business for more than 18 years, 
appreciate the attention you have 

é paid to our industry... . 


V. B. Barton 
President 
Furfuryl alcohol (FA*) is a primary alcohol, but its behavior Barton Chemical Co. 
: é D i ssa Chicago, Ill. 
pattern is greatly modified by the furan ring. This combination 
results in some unusual properties which make it attractive 


, Five-Point Program 
to a number of industries. 


To THe PusiisHer: Concerning the 
situation recently pointed out by 
= McGraw-Hill concerning U.S. aid to 

1. SOLVENT: foreign production, the objections of 
FA is a powerful resin solvent and has the added ability in domestic producers to the competition 
: oe ; of resulting imports of foreign prod- 

a number of cases to react with the resin itself thus becoming ucts, and the objections of foreign 
a part of the final product. For example, in the manufac- producers to possible future higher 


turing of grinding wheels, FA is a solvent for the phenolic U.S. protective tariffs, the following 


Bp sl ‘eee : 5 steps are suggested as logical exten- 
resin binder, and reacts with it in the curing cycle, resulting sions of our past international eco- 


in a tough bond with minimum pruduction of volatiles. nomic policies: 
1) The U.S. Government should 
force U.S. producers who compete 


2. CHEMICALLY INERT RESIN: with foreign imports to curtail or 


: a as , x cease production, thereby both remov- 
FA is extremely reactive in the presence of acids with or ing the competition and the need for 


without the application of external heat. When such resin is aye eae er 

° ee 2) Manutacturers aftected by such 

cured, acid, solvent, and alkali inert products are formed. These a Ao Sea Ga daihaaek te 

resins form the basis for corrosion resistant mortars, cements, profits which they could have made 

reinforced linings, and molded chemical-inert equipment. on the goods which they have been 
prevented from making. 

3) The workers who did not work 
3. RING OPENING REACTIONS: on the goods which were not made 
should be paid for the work they 
Although not yet as commercially important as the solvent didn’t do. ; 
and resin applications, reactions involving the FA ring 4) The U.S. Government should 

vigorously implement a scheme for 
translocating workers and their fami- 
as levulinic acid. lies at government expense to foreign 
countries where they could help pro- 
. duce these goods. Transportation 
Now is the time to write for a bulletin about FA and ents eh. Psa ne et hy tax 
to become better acquainted with the properties of ing the payments cited in (2) and 
this industrial chemical (3) above. This would lead to a fur- 
: ther increase in the flow of goods to 
this country and consequently a vast 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. acceleration of the whole program. 
5) Ideally this would have the 
lr | ) eventual result that all of the working 


offer potentially valuable routes to chain compounds such 





populace would be outside the coun- 
N try, thus eliminating labor-manage- 


g The Quaker Oals @mpany 


334J The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, lilinois 
ee nas onl evils; fertile grounds for communism 

oom i ve le a ’ . . 
In San Francisco: The Griffin Chemical Company @ In Europe: Quaker Oats-Graanproducten N. V., would be removed; the itch for a third 


Rotterdam, The Netherlands; Quaker Oats (France) S.A., 42, Rue Pasquier, Paris 8°®, France = ” Z a ——P 
In Auction Swift & Commun, Pty. itd., Sydney @ In Japan: F. Kanematsu & Company Ltd., Tokyo vorld war would disappe i and sated 





ment troubles and all the attendant 
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PROPYLENE GLYCOL 


by 


PERMANENT TYPE ANTI-FREEZE 


HYDRAULIC FLUIDS 


RESIN MODIFIER 


PRINTING INKS 


COUPLING AGENTS 


Celanese* Propylene Glycol is proving itself 
a valuable addition to the glycol family. It is 
produced in volume under rigid controls that 
assure the highest standards of industrial 
quality. 

Celanese Propylene Glycol can meet your 
requirements for an efficient humectant, 


Stocks of Celanese Propylene Glycol 
are available for shipment from cen- 
trally located distribution centers, in 
tankcars, trucks, or drums—lIcl or 
carloads. 


coolant or solvent. A Celanese technical rep- 
resentative is prepared to supply additional 
data. Or, if you prefer, write for Technical 
Bulletin just issued. 


Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical 
Division, Dept. 552-J, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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OPINION 


would become a nation of peaceful 


buyers. 
E. C. Worven, 2d 
Claymont, Del. 
P.S. I have purposely omitted any 
company connection to avoid implica- 
tion of their approval of this letter. 


Where To Go 


To .rHE Eprror: With reference to 
your news reports on the court de- 
» I.—DuPont— 


cision to disband I. C. 


Cc. LL. (Aug, 9, Sept.'6) . . . since 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. is 
an English Company and Canadian 


Industries Ltd. is a Canadian com- 


pany, why don’t they tell Judge Syl- 
vester Ryan to go to hell? 
5 8S & I can understand that his Court has 


some authority over Du Pont, but I 
. . . Oleates am more than a little puzzled (and 
disturbed) that a U. S. Court can, 
stearates apparently, order an English company 
to dispose of its interest in a Canadian 
laurates company. Just whence do the U. S. 
Courts derive this authority and, if 
they have it, what are the sanctions 
; they could use to enforce their decis- 
These derivatives of ethylene, diethylene, ions in the event of ICI's refusing to 
: : play ball? 
On another matter, I was very much 
we interested in the letters of your read- 
emulsifiers lubricants ers J. M. Cole and A. Dale Chapman 
(Aug. 9) questioning or denying the 
use of chlorinated naphthalenes in 
wood preservatives . . . 

Whatever the position may be in 
the U. S., in Europe it is certain], 
for the following industries: very different and chlorinated naph 

: thalenes are used quite extensively in 
cosmetics metals wood preservatives. In Germany, 
there are Bauholz Basileum B (Bayer). 
textiles drv-cleaning Koholyt 101 (Feldmiihle), Witoxy] 

; ai Braun (Imhausen), Xylamon-T (De- 

ylasties ee sowag) and Zecamon (Ziemke). There 
as pharmae uticals are also, in England, Wykamol (Rich- 
paints paper ardson & Starling); in Belgium, Xyla- 
mon (Solvay); in France, Monalene 

= : . . (Soe. d’Electro Chimie) and, in 
Send for our Catalog “Esters by Glyco” for Holland, Olimith (Brocades-Sthee- 


application data. man)... 


ricinoleates 


propylene and polyethylene glycol act as 


stabilizers plasticizers 


thickeners defoamers 


J. C. WittiaMs 


London, England 


Your opinion of the Ryan decision is, 
shall we say, forcefully phrased, Read- 
er Williams. Nor is it an isolated reac- 
tion to the decision and the sweeping 
international implications in its com- 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 


0) pRODUCTS CO., \nc. ments: that they be pertinent, as 


brief as possible. 


GLYC 


Address all correspondence to: W. 


26T COURT STREET A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
BR '@) 0 K LYN > ££. fF W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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An excellent example of Graver's skill in fabricating pressure 
vessels is this 10’ x 32’ desalting tank for use in a new refinery 
unit now under construction. The tank was built for an operating 
pressure of 300 psi. 


IN PRESSURE VESSELS 


The steady growth of the petroleum, petro-chemical and chemical industries 


has greatly increased the demand for specialized equipment, particularly new types 
of pressure vessels. 


Graver’s production facilities and skilled craftsmanship have provided the answer 

to pressure vessel problems for many years. Every Graver-built pressure vessel is 
fabricated in accordance with the ASME Code for unfired pressure vessels, the 
API-ASME Code as adapted to the special requirements of the petroleum industry, or 
to the even more stringent requirements set by customers. Complete X-raying, 

stress relieving and equipment for rigid inspection are additional features which 
assure that every fabrication will measure up to the requirements expected of it. 


Whether fabricated in steels, clads or alloys, every pressure vessel bearing the Graver 
nameplate bears the symbol of quality. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO.INC. 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT- WASHINGTON 
CINCINNATI + CATASAUQUA, PA. » HOUSTON «+ SAND SPRINGS, OKLA, 
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Commercial quantities of 


—_— 
| KOPPERS STYRENE MONOMER 
ee: now available 
Which of these reactions will solve your problem? 


Styrene reacts with itself to give polystyrene in a great variety 
1. of molecular weights. The softening point and solubility of 
polystyrene can be varied within wide limits to give products to 
fit a variety of applications. 


Styrene reacts with other monomers, such as isoprene, methyl 
2 . acrylate, methyl methacrylate, acrylonitrile, butadiene and 
maleic anhydride to produce copolymers. Each of these copolymers 
differs in some way from pure polystyrene to give special resinous 
products for specific applications. 
3 In its reaction with glycol maleate, styrene produces a lami- 
n 


nating resin from which laminates of exceptional mechanical 
strength can be made using glass cloth or glass fiber as a filler. 


Styrene also reacts with a variety of drying oils, such as lin- 
4 seed oil, tung oil, blown soybean oil, dehydrated castor oil and 
oiticica oil to furnish styrenated drying oils. 


@ Koppers Styrene Monomer is worth your consideration for 
use in developing new products or improving existing ones. 
It is a versatile raw material with many valuable applications. 

Styrene is supplied in tank car, tank truck and 55-gallon 
drum quantities. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN C-1-119 


For further information, write to: 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. CW-10-11 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








tS be ee ee ee 


ment about creating “a situation in har- 
mony with law.” Canada’s proudly pa- 
triotic press, jaunty about the premium 
value of the Maple Leaf dollar, has 
been bristling with editorials challeng- 
ing Judge Ryan’s right to tell British 
and Canadian companies what to do. 

CW feels that there has been an 
abyss of misunderstanding on _ this 
point, and has prepared another article, 
based on court documents and legal 
opinion (p. 13), that explains what the 
District Court actually said, and why. 
—Ep. 


More Than Two 


To Tue Eprror: ... You mention in 
your news article “Moving in on 
Manganese” (Sept. 13) that “if a 
domestic industry is to be established, 
either the Dean or the Chemico 
process (or both) holds the key.” 

This statement is not true and could 
do a lot of damage to our organiza- 
tion, here and abroad. In fact, the 
Nossen Nitric Acid Cycle has been 
recommended in the same line to- 
gether with the two aforementioned 
processes by the Manganese Panel of 
the National Academy of Science to 
the government. 

A proposal for purchasing material 
produced by our process is under 
consideration by government agen- 
cies. Many experts are of the opinion 
that our process is less expensive and 
can be applied even in peacetime 
economy ... it is the only process 
leading directly to a battery-grade 
manganese dioxide far superior to the 
best natural material. . . . 

Ernest S. NossEN 

Director of Research 

E. S. Nossen Laboratories, Inc. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Thanks, Reader Nossen. We did not, 
of course, intend to slight your devel- 
opment, but our report was concerned 
primarily with the two top-news proj- 
ects: Manganese Chemicals and Ucoa, 
Inc., for which the Dean and Chemico 
processes are odds-on bets. CW also 
said: “DMPA reports several processes 
are under consideration.”—Ep. 


MEETINGS.. 


Tech. Assn. of Pulp and Paper Ind., En- 
gineering Conference, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl., Oct. 13-16. 


Society of Chemical Industry, 50th anni- 
versary Jubilee lecture, Canadian section, 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Oct. 16. 


Society of Plastics Industry, New Eng- 
land Section Meeting, Equinox House, 
Manchester, Vermont, Oct. 16-17. 
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In antiknock fluids... in fumigant formulations... paint removers...as a solvent 








Dicol*: 


Kreelon* CD: 


Purecal: 


BULLETIN 
BOARD 


This mixture of diglycols, predomi- 
nantly diethylene glycol, has shown 
outstanding efficiency in plasticizing 
and humectant applications . . . plus 
up to 20% savings! Write for samples, 
lata. 


The only product of its kind on the 
market, Wyandotte Kreelon CD com- 
bines the advantages of a synthetic 
detergent and a detergent-promoter. 
Produces long-lasting suds . . . reduces 
skin irritation. Kreelon CD offers as 
high os 70% improvement of deter- 
gency in cotton cleaning. Write for 
details. 


da Ash, Caustic, Chlorine: 


Supply of these basic chemicals is 
adequate for the present; and we're 
increasing production to meet the ex- 
panding needs of industry. 


Recent advances in GR-S compounding 
and processing, using this whitest 
pigment extender known (Wyandotte’s 
precipitated calcium carbonate), war- 
rant cost comparison with cheapest 
natural-rubber formulas. Other profit- 
able applications: paint, paper, ink 
manufacture. 
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Who’s next to profit from 
Wyandotte DICHLORIDES? 


Can you use dichlorides? Wyan- 
dotte, a dependable source of basic 
chemical raw materials for 62 years, 
offers top-notch technical service— 
free consultation and assistance 
with your application problems. 
And dichlorides are a good example. 

Wyandotte’s Ernytene Dt- 
CHLORIDE is already widely used in 
the applications shown here, and in 
many others. It has found use as a 
solvent for animal, vegetable and 
mineral oils; resin solvent; textile 
spotting agent; textile scouring bath 
component; fumigant (in combina- 
tion with carbon tetrachloride) 
metal-degreasing solvent; chemical 
intermediate; also in the manufac- 
ture of vinyl chloride and Thiokol 
products. 


PropyLeNe Dicuworipe, another 
Wyandotte product, is also avail- 
able for many of the uses enumer- 
ated above. 

If any of the uses, proved or ex- 
perimental, have possible applica- 
tion for you, we'd be glad to tell 
you what we've learned about them 
and to help you determine their 
suitability. Just write—W yandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Michigan. Offices in Principal Cities. 


*REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, 


yandotte 
CHEMICALS 





KAY-FRIES... 


(VCs (00 (Vanoacetic acid 





Cyanoacetic Acid is an intermediate for amino acids, barbiturates, dyes, the 
purine group, vitamins and other drugs. Chemically, its “cyano-activated” 
methylene group and easily hydrolyzed cyano group are particularly 
interesting. 


KAY-FRIES SPECIFI IATIONS 


assay © 98.0% min. (by acidity and hydrolysis) Kay-Fries CYANO. i 
ACETIC ACID is exceptionally uniform in purity with water _ 
accounting for substantially all of the remaining 2.0%. _ 


Seler @ 75 Hazen scale (10 g. of acid in 50cc dist. H20). 
gash @ 075% maximum. 
‘ . 


Typical reactions of CYANOACETIC ACID 


ESTERIFICATION 
CNCH2COOH + ROH ———> CNCH2COOR+H20 


AMIDATION 
CNCH2COOH+HNRR' ——»> CNCH:CONRR' +H20 


CHLORINATION 
CNCH2COOH+PCI+Clz 3 ———»CNCH2COCI+ POCI; + HCl 


HYDROLYSIS 

CNCH2COOH +H20 ——»> CH2(COOH)2+NH3 
REDUCTION 

CNCH:COOH + 2H2z ———> NH2CH2CH2COOH 


CONDENSATION 
CNCH2COOH+RCOR' ———> RR'C = CICNICOOH + H20 





TECHNICAL BULLETIN AVAILABLE 
Write or Phone 


American-British Chemical Supplies, inc. 


Selling Agents For 


— KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


Plant—West Haverstraw, N. Y. 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. MUrray Hill 6-0661 
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Chemical 








Week 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


Mutual Security Agency not only guarantees convertibility of 
overseas American funds (CW, May 17) and buys fertilizer (see below), 
but is now surveying minerals the globe over. 





Within a week, a $1.8 million air and ground survey will be 
undertaken of Mozambique’s and Angola’s mineral resources. MSA hopes 
to find uranium, copper, cobalt, lead, zinc, tin and manganese. 

MSA will pay $1.3 million and the Portuguese government the 
equivalent (in escudos) of $0.5 million. E. J. Longyear Co., (Minneapolis) 
will work on the ground; Aero Service Corp. (Phila.), in the air. 








MSA is also reviving the time-honored custom of barter. In a 
three-way deal with the U. S. Department of Agriculture and Calabrian 
Co., a New York importer-exporter, MSA will trade wheat for ammonium 
sulfate. 

USDA’s Commodity Credit Corp. will ship 975,000 bushels of 
surplus wheat to a “West European country,” in return will get about 
42,500 metric tons of sulfate (certified as of West European origin), to 
be shipped to Formosa. Calabrian will buy the sulfate, sell the wheat, pay 
freight on both; MSA will pay USDA for the wheat. 

Assuming a $2.40-a-bushel New York price for the wheat, it 
works out that MSA ts paying $55 a ton for the sulfate—and it has re- 
cently paid close to $80 for similar imported material. 











“Lithographed” containers for private-label specialty customers 
can now be made up in minimum-quantity orders on every size from bot- 
tles (4 oz. and up) to standard 55-gal. drums. 

Fuld Bros. (Baltimore) has perfected the technique, which it 
calls Color Affect-Lithography, over the last two years. Prime advantage 
to user: permanent labeling, which can’t wash off or discolor. 








Texas Governor Allan Shivers is worried about water. Last week 
he appointed an 87-member committee to make legislative recommenda- 
tions on 

e Strengthening administrative powers of pertinent state agen- 

cies—especially the State Board of Water Engineers. 

e Financing state and local conservation projects 

e Control, prevention and abatement of pollution 

e State water policy with respect to the federal government. 





If you have to worry about pollution, you may want to write to 
Service Division, Water Pollution Control, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C., for a free copy of its just-issued 23-page booklet, 
“Source Materials on Water Pollution Control’—an extensive bibliography. 





It all depends on whose ox is gored. Other nations denounce U.S. 
chemical tariffs, but now R.S. Jane, Canadian industrialist and president of 
the Chemical Institute of Canada, calls upon his federal government to 
build a protective tariff wall around the nation’s fast-growing chemical 
industry, keep it from falling prey to foreign competition. 

But his plan has a gimmick to prevent higher prices to the con- 
sumer: an agreement between the government and a chemical firm provid- 
ing that the latter supply any tariff-protected items at equivalent world 
prices; failure to do so would lift the tariff, allow duty-free imports. 
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NEWSLETTER 


Pharmaceutical firms are taking the lead in trying to nail down 
the legality of “fair-trade” price maintenance contracts. Eli Lilly has just 
filed a civil suit against Schwegmann Brothers, whose New Orleans super- 
market is a notorious archenemy of fair-traders, to test the McGuire Fair 
Trade Act, passed by Congress last July. 

Says Lilly’s Marketing Vice-President H. A. Kimbriel: Cutting 
prices on drugs tends to “destroy the prestige of a manufacturer’s label, 
discourage other druggists from carrying the maker’s items, and make 
consumers feel that they are being overcharged.” 

Retorts John Schwegmann, Jr.: He sells at 30% less than “fair- 
trade” minimums, makes “a reasonable profit.” He reportedly has allies in 
other large retail stores, but says he’ll fight Lilly’s lawsuit all the way 
to the U.S. Supreme Court—“alone if necessary.” 














Also of pharmaceutical interest is Lederle Laboratories’ success 
in pinning down the chemical structure of Aureomycin. Close to it a few 
weeks ago (CW, Sept. 13), the job has been finished, was reported in the 
scientific press this week. 

Significance: The structure is so complex that commercial synthe- 
sis is highly improbable. But the new knowledge may lead to improvements 
in the fermentation production techniques; and it will provide clues to 
simpler, synthesizable compounds that may have similar antibiotic activity. 





A report by Britain’s Medical Research Council will crimp use of 
isonicotiny] hydrazide, the new TB drug, in British hospitals. Reason: too 
much chance of developing drug-resistant strains of TB bacilli. 

Such strains were found in 11% of the treated patients after the 
first month; 52% after the second; 71% after the third month. 








Balking at natural rubber’s lack of uniformity compared with 
the synthetic product, the Rubber Manufacturers Association is sponsor- 
ing a program aimed at tightening up natural rubber buying and inspection. 

Poor grading and packing is costing the industry money, says 
RMA, and many Far Eastern growers refuse to observe RMA’s classifica- 
tion of grades. Thus the industry must take steps to enforce specifications. 








Depletion of Tennessee Valley Authority’s phosphate reserves 
near its Columbia (Tenn.) facilities led this week to an indefinite shutdown 
of phosphate washing and classifying. Mining and other operations will 
continue; the unwashed ore will be processed there and at Wilson Dam. 

About 40 TVA employees have been relocated, and the equipment 
will be left in stand-by condition for possible use. 








If you’re interested in the I. G. Farben trust, you’ll want to look 
at “The Devil’s Chemists,” a 384-page review written by Josiah Du Bois, 
chief Farben prosecutor at the Nuremberg war crimes trials. 

The author’s conclusion: The 24 top men in Farben management 
were “generals in gray suits” for Hitler. His warning: Because of our fear 
of Russia we, rather than supporting democratic German industrialists, have 
favored as bulwarks against Communism these totalitarian-minded men 
who, “based on their history and present activities, will probably align 
themselves against us in the showdown between East and West.” 








Here’s where one chemical process firm gains by another’s labor 
contract: Stauffer’s new agreement with United Mine Workers’ District 50 
covering employees at Perry, Ohio, calls for a novel fringe benefit—“two 
bars of Ivory soap per employee per month.” 
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YOU get EXPERT ASSISTANGE with Esso Solvents 


FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE—If you have a solvents prob- 
lem, want further information on the specifications and 
characteristics of Esso Solvents, or need assistance 
with the use of solvents in your industry —write or call 
our office nearest you. Our well qualified technicians will 
be glad to assist you. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON ESSO SOLVENTS FOR 


@ MODERN HANDLING METHODS — separate tank storage, 
pumping lines, tank cars and trucks, are used in all 
Esso Solvent handling operations. Prompt, efficient de- 
livery to your doorstep is assured. 





Ss. C. —Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, La. 
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Controlled high quality helps produce larger 
profits with versatile, dependable Esso Solvents. 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. |., Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., 
Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 


asso STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, Mass. — New York, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J. — Phila- 
Pa. e, Md.—Richmond, Va.—Charleston, West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 


@ MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY— Water terminals in many 
industrial centers. 

© UNIFORMITY — made in modern refineries from care- 
fully selected crude oil sources. 

@ ECONOMY — closely controlled quality gives constant, 
efficient industrial processing, high-quality products. 
® CONTROLLED EVAPORATION — available in a wide range 
of evaporation rates with precise characteristics to 
meet your requirements. 

® SOLVENCY — Esso aliphatics and Solvesso aromatics 
cover both high and low solvency ranges. 

@ VERSATILITY —dependable quality for a wide range of 
uses. 
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Aluminum Uncovered 


The Defense Production Administra- 
tion last week pulled the wraps off its 
plans for more aluminum expansion. 
And the proposal apparently leaves 
out any encouragement for Alcoa and 
its multi-million dollar Skagway plant. 

Said DPA Aluminum Czar Sam An- 
derson: His agency wants domestic 
production as of 1954 boosted from 
1.5 million to 1.7 million tons a year. 
The 1.5 million target was scheduled 
in earlier rounds of expansion. 

Behind the new round are Muni- 
tions Board requirements recently re- 
vised to meet larger stockpile goals 
and the needs of an expanded guided 
missiles program. 

DPA will show especial courtesy to 
new producers not already in the field. 
Olin Industries, Kennecott Copper 
and Spartan Aircraft reportedly have 
been thinking about such a move. 

Back in April, DPA issued a similar 
invitation to new companies, but was 
unable to work out deals with anyone 
except Anaconda Copper (with Cali- 
fornia’s Harvey Machine Co. as junior 
partner). 

Established producers may be al- 
lowed to qualify if new companies 
aren’t interested. 

Alcoa, with its big expansion project 
still being discussed, says that, natur- 
ally, it is “concerned and interested” 
in the new program, but feels that its 
plan is more of a long-range proposi 
tion than anything DPA is asking for 
now. 

In addition, the company feels that 
getting fast amortization for Alaskan 
refinery facilities is about the least of 
its present problems. The _ biggest 
stickler, it feels, still is getting British 
Columbia to agree to give Alcoa water 
rights. 


Tombstone Goodby 


“Tombstone” financial advertisements, 
common harbingers of new financing 
for the chemical process industries 
these days, soon may be no more. 
The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has liberalized its rules on ad- 
vertising new stock and bond sales to 
allow prospective stockholders more 
chance to learn about the stocks in 
which they may invest. 

For issues filed with SEC after 
October 27, it will allow dealers to 
advertise before the actual offering 
date, to distribute short identifying 
statements and preliminary copies of 


the prospectus (including background 
information but not price). At present, 
dealers can do no advertising, send 
no information through the mails, and 
themselves can have only one copy of 
the preliminary prospectus until offer- 
ing day. Even when the issue is actual- 
ly offered, little more than the name 
and type of the security can be in- 
cluded. Such ads, with scanty copy 
centered in a sea of white space, have 
naturally earned the “tombstone” 
label. 

In addition to allowing liberalized 
rules, SEC encourages their use by 
making it possible for dealers sending 
out identifying statements to shorten 
the time between the date the under- 
writing commission is set and the date 
the issue is offered. It has been 20 
days. (Market conditions during that 
20 days may change enough to make 
unprofitable the handling of an issue 
at the earlier-set commission.) 

Of course, there are opportunities 
for abuse in these rules. And it’s likely 
some dealers may try to take advan- 
tage of them. But industry consensus 
is that the rules should benefit both 
industry and security dealers by en- 
couraging wider spread of the knowl- 
edge needed for intelligent investment 
decisions. 


Choler in Canada 
A lawsuit involving 26 chemical com- 
panies seems to have become the 
worst irritant in Canadian-U.S. rela- 
tions since the border controversy 
(“Fifty-four forty or fight!”) 106 years 
ago. 
Wrathful Canadian editors have been 
penning newspaper editorials that are 
the journalistic counterpart of fuming 
sulfuric acid, all because of the recent 
U. S. District Court decision to the 
effect that Du Pont and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., must end 
their joint ownership (84%) of Cana- 
dian Industries, Ltd. A further cause 
of vexation has been the ruling that 
ICI must re-assign to Du Pont the 
English patent on nylon—another in- 
stance in which the U. S. court is 
accused of extending its authority into 
non-U, S. territory. 
“Arrogance, Affront’: These are a few 
of the harsh things that have been 
printed in the Canadian press about 
the final judgment in this anti-trust 
case: 
* 


“ 


. .a bit of impertinence which 
can hardly be explained away by the 
big-brother attitude of our neigh- 
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bors to the south.”—Monetary Times, 
Toronto. 

e “The latest instance of such 
arrogance . . . Where does a U. S. 
court get the notion that it has any 
authority over situations in Canada?” 
—The Albertan, Calgary. 

e “For sheer effrontery, it might 
be said that that last clause goes far 
beyond any previous exhibition of 
American judicial arrogance.”—Globe 
& Mail, Toronto. 

e “Canada is not to be treated as 
a satellite as Stalin treats Poland and 
Czechoslovakia; Canada is quite able 
to stand on her own feet.”—Lethbridge 
Herald, Lethbridge, Alberta. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


RYAN: An ear for nice expressions. 


e “The jurisdiction of the U. S. 
Government ceases at the 49th paral- 
lel, and we are heartily sick of the 
frequent assumption that it extends 
to the North Pole.”—Calgary Herald, 
Calgary, Alberta. 

Memories are Short: Those strident 
statements, cooked up chiefly for 
local consumption but also served up 
in the U. S. press, raise the question, 
“Where were all the continent’s edi- 
tors during the titanium 
case?” 

The latter case, which involved 
chemical processing companies in 
Canada and throughout the world, 
helped to establish many of the prin- 
ciples that cropped up in the ICI- 
Du Pont case. Also in that earlier 
case, a U. S. District Court ordered 
the defendants to divest themselves 
of their holdings in a Canadian firm 


pigments 
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—and that decision was upheld by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

The titanium pigment case also in- 
cluded Du Pont as a defendant. Other 
defendants: National Lead Co. and 
Titan Co., Inc., both of New York. 
Among the jointly-owned subsidiaries: 
British Titan Products, Ltd., and 
Canadian Titanium Products, Ltd. 
(sales agency only; no titanium pig- 
ments were made in Canada). This 
case was argued in 1945, in New 
York, and the Supreme Court decision 
was dated June 23, 1947. 

Misunderstanding Multiplied: Peo- 
ple who understand the intricacies of 
U. S. anti-trust laws in relation to 
foreign trade are as scarce as palm 
trees in the Yukon, and few of the 
incendiary writings on this subject are 
likely to bring about much more en- 
lightenment. 

For example, here’s an excerpt that 
at first glance sounds like an obvious 
truth, but which a lawyer might calli 
an over-generalization: “that the own- 
ership and management of Canadian 
businesses are of no concern to the 
Yankees.” U. S. courts look at the 
problem this way: 

The U. S. Constitution gives Con- 
gress the duty of regulating commerce 
with foreign nations, as well as inter- 
state commerce. The purpose of this 
clause was not to fetter, but to pro- 
mote lawful trade by protecting it 
from unlawful restraint. In a step 
aimed at carrying out this duty, Con- 
gress passed the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act in 1890. Under that act, any U. S. 
company’s contract or combine tend- 
ing to obstruct this country’s foreign 
trade is illegal. 

(Canada, by the way, has a similar 
law, called the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act. It forbids any combine that 
would have the effect of raising 
prices, preventing or lessening com- 
petition, or restraining or injuring 
trade or commerce.) 

Eyes Wide Open: In the ICI-Du 
Pont case, 55-year-old Judge Sylves- 
ter J. Ryan® did not close his eyes to 
the problem of jurisdiction; this mat- 
ter was mentioned nearly every day 
during the three-month hearing and 
in later sessions on framing and phras- 
ing the final decree. In fact, at the 
very outset it was argued that the 
U. S. court had no jurisdiction over 
ICI. 

ICI and the U. S._ prosecutor 
(Leonard J. Emmerglick, special as- 


* Ryan’s name was in the headlines in early 
1950, when he presided at the second espionage 
trial of alleged Soviet agents Judith — and 
A Gubitchev (he sentenced them to 15 
years each); and again in 1951, when he sen- 
tenced millionaire Frederick Vanderbilt Field to 
90 days in jail for contempt of court for re- 
fusing to name contributors to a bail fund for 
alleged Communists. 
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sistant to the Attorney General) 
agreed that this point should be de- 
cided on the basis of a previous 
chemical anti-trust suit, U. S. vs. 
Alkali Export Association. Ryan found: 
“The conclusion is inescapable that 
ICI was doing business within this 
district through ICI (New York). ICI 
has taken advantage of the opportu- 
nities offered here for its corporate 
activities; it has received the benefit 
of the laws of the U. S.; it must ex- 
pect to be required to answer for 
their breach.” 

Ryan specifies that his decree is 
not directed to the jointly-owned firms 
in Canada and South America, and 
states in plain words that his court 
“has no jurisdiction over them.” He 
says his order applies only to the 
defendant companies; emphasizes, 
“We are directing that these defend- 
ants take definite action to remove 
restraints of trade placed upon the 
commerce of the United States.” 

Motive Misconstrued: Another 
newspaper asks, in berating the de- 
cision, “If it is an offense against U. S. 
anti-trust laws for Du Pont to have 
42% ownership of a foreign company, 
why compound the offense by making 
it possible for Du Pont to own 84% 
control?” 

Here the critic is overlooking this 
point: What Ryan found to be “evil” 
was not partial ownership in itself, 
but joint ownership of those sub- 
sidiaries by companies that should be 
competing with each other. 

“Single ownership of these foreign 
companies will not operate as a con- 
tinuance of the unlawful restraints,” 
Judge Ryan holds. “It is essential that 
exports be no longer subjected to re- 
straints imposed by agreements with 
a competitor as part of a plan to allo- 
cate territories.” 

Routine Wording: A third example 
of editorial writing that seems more 
apt to engender ill-will than to in- 
form readers about the decree is a 
phrase that has appeared in at least 
three papers on both sides of the 
border in such a way that it appears 
to be a quotation from the judgment: 
“to create in Canada a situation in 
harmony with U. S. law.” 

That phrase is not used in the 
court order; what Ryan does say is 
simply, “Within six months, Du Pont 
and ICI shall present to this court 

. plans for ending their joint con- 
trol of CIL, Duperial-Argentina and 
Duperial-Brazil so as to create 
a situation in harmony with law.” 

And here’s the way that phrase 
found its way into the final judgment: 

During the hearing on how the final 
order should be drawn up, the U. S. 


attorney remarked, “The usual plan 
of divestiture, your Honor, always 
contains language to this effect—that 
the defendants shall bring in a plan 
to bring about a situation in harmony 
with law.” 

Du Pont attorney Gerhard A. Gesell 
nodded, “I would be glad to accept 
that.” 

And, Ryan said, “We will put in 
that very nice ee you used.” 

CIL May Benefit? “Our purpose,” 
Ryan says, “is to provide that Du Pont 
will be without restraints to export in 
competition with ICI; that ICI will 
be without restraints to import into 
the U. S. in competition with Du Pont; 
and that these foreign companies will 
be without restraints to export into 
the U. S. and import from it.” 

Ryan continues: “While it is true 
that the joint companies have made 
substantial contributions to the indus- 
trialization of the countries in which 
they were formed, we find that greater 
progress in that direction might have 
been made (without) the restraints 
which their stockholders placed upon 
them.” 

Some observers disagree with this 
finding, point out that heretofore the 
jointly-owned subsidiaries have en- 
joyed the benefits of research and 
know-how of both parent companies. 

Last week’s deadline went by with 
no one filing an appeal of Judge 
Ryan’s decision. But that does not 
necessarily mean that the defendants 
are admitting any violation of the 
complex anti-trust laws. It’s likely that 
Du Pont and ICI had several reasons 
for not putting up another fight, and 
probably one of the big reasons was 
this: Large companies are extremely 
sensitive about their relations with 
the public, and they know that a 
widely publicized trial is sure to hurt. 
Whether Du Pont and ICI won or 
lost on an appeal to the Supreme 
Court, they'd be bound to lose stand- 
ing with the not-too-well-read man- 
on-the-street. 


LABOR. .- ee es 


Preview Periscope: For executives 
with enough fortitude to contemplate 
present labor problems without con- 
tracting a manic-depressive psychosis, 
here’s a quick glance at a few trends 
shaping up for the near and not-so- 
near future in the chemical processing 
industries: 

e Despite WSB’s announced deter- 
mination to enforce wage controls, 
and despite the doctrines professed by 
some labor leaders, unions in the CPI 
will keep working for ever higher 
wages in preference to guaranteed 
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Ssiation on Giller 


FLOATING FRASCH UNIT, built at 
Grande Ecaille, La., for Freeport Sul- 
phur, is pulled through 65 miles of 
Louisiana bayous to Bay Ste. Elaine. 
The marshland location there is such 


WIDE WORLD 


that a permanent plant would cost 
considerably more than this floating 
model, billed as the only one of its 
kind. Freeport hopes (CW, Sept. 27) 
to begin operations this month. 





minimum annual wage “floors.” As 
long as industry is expanding, most 
union members feel that there is no 
need to dissipate their bargaining 
power on minimum annual wage 
floors, and that this power should be 
concentrated on getting highest pos- 
sible wage rates. 

e Although top union brass will 
continue to block merger of labor un- 
ions in the chemical field, there’s a 
move for collaboration among the var- 
ious unions. The idea is to put up a 
united front against employers while 
preserving the separate identity of the 
unions. Charting the course on this 
tack are the CIO Oil Workers, who in 
a recent rendezvous in Chicago re- 
vived the coalition with certain AFL 
unions that took part in the strike that 
tied up numerous refineries last May. 

@ No matter what happens on elec- 
tion day Nov. 4, the National Labor 
Relations Act will be overhauled ex- 
tensively, and some of the proposed 
changes have weighty implications for 
CPI personnel directors. If election 
returns give Senator Taft and _ his 
GOP allies control of Congress, the 
present law will be patched up with 
28 amendments that Taft offered in 
1949; but if Fair Dealers like Senator 
Humphrey are in the majority in both 
houses, the 1947 law will be junked 
and a new labor act will be concocted, 


probably based on the old Wagner 
law. 

e Accelerated expansion programs 
may bring a temporary reversal in 
the long-range trend toward shorter 
work-weeks. One straw in the wind 
blowing in this direction is Carbide 
& Carbon’s decision to extend the 
work-week at the billion-dollar atomic 
energy plant at Paducah, Ky. Regular 
day employees now will work 44 hours 
a week. 

° 
Abundant Agreements: Strike settle- 
ments and more passive contract sign- 
ings have been plentiful this week, 
with wage increases as common as 
popcorn at a World Series game. 

e Two divisions of Allied Chemical 
& Dye, Solvay Process and Barrett, 
have come to terms with United Mine 
Workers District 50, both contracts 
calling for 5¢/hour wage boosts. The 
Solvay plant is at Jamesville, N.Y., 
and the Barrett plant at Elizabeth, 
N.J. 
e After a 104-day strike topped off 
with a 62-hour non-stop negotiating 
meeting, United Gas, Coke & Chem- 
ical Workers (CIO) have signed a 
union-shop contract with Acme 
Quality Paints, Detroit, a Sherwin- 
Williams subsidiary. Reported wage 


increases range from 7 to 22¢ an hour. 


e At Hamilton, Ontario, 1,400 
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Firestone employees have returned to 
work following a 16-week walkout. 
The company’s new contract with 
United Rubber Workers (CIO) pro- 
vides for an 8¢ wage rise and in- 
creased pensions up to $80 a month. 

e Three women—members of the 
AFL Office Workers Union—started a 
picketing campaign that led to stop- 
page of all construction work on three 
new plants (Air Reduction, Goodrich 
Chemical and Pennsylvania Salt) at 
Calvert City, Ky.; but another AFL 
unit, Building and Trades Council, 
helped to restore peace. The women 
claimed that non-union office workers 
were being hired on the three jobs, 
construction cost of which is estimated 
at $23 million total. 

e Some 250 members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Papermakers 
have accepted a 6¢/hour wage boost 
at Rushmore Paper’s plants in Gouver- 
neur, N.Y., and in nearby Natural 
Dam, N.Y. When the old contract ran 
out last July 1, the union first asked 
for a 15¢ increase. 

e An argument as to which union 
should have jurisdiction over the job 
of unloading pipe from railroad cars 
has been settled at the Du Pont- 
operated Indiana Ordnance Works, 
Charlestown, Ind., and about 550 
AFL Plumbers and Steamfitters are 
back on the job. The Joint Board of 
Jurisdiction Awards at Washington 
gave the Plumbers & Steamfitters the 
decision over the Ironworkers. 

e Stauffer Chemical has granted 2¢ 
hourly wage increases to its employees 
at Niagara Falls, N.Y., who are mem- 
bers of UMW District 50. The agree- 
ment also calls for a number of up- 
ward adjustments in job classifications. 

e A contract running to April 19, 
1954, and covering more than 800 
employees has been signed after sev- 
eral months of negotiations between 
North American Cyanamid and the 
International Chemical Workers Un- 
ion (AFL) at the Welland Works, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. All hourly paid 
employees will receive a 7¢ increase, 
and some jobs have been reclassified 
as to wage rates. 

- 
Chemical Conflicts: Unions doing bat- 
tle against companies and other un- 
ions add seasoning, of a sort, to this 
week’s news about industrial relations 
in the chemical processing industries. 

e Although it was not an absolute 
victory, the AFL Chemical Workers 
are thumping their chests over their 
out-polling their CIO Gas-Coke rivals 
in an NLRB election at the Hoosier 
Ordnance Works at Charlestown, Ind. 
A run-off election will be held there 
soon, as the first results were incon- 
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clusive: No union, 1,084; ICWU, 932: 
Gas-Coke, 876. 

e@ Elsewhere, Gas-Coke has three 
victories to crow about. The CIO un- 
ion, under new president Elwood 
Swisher, has been declared winner in 
bargaining elections at the Squibb 
plant in New Brunswick, N.J.; Linde 
Air, Essington, Pa.; and Strathroy 
Glass, Strathroy, Ont. 

e A Michigan State Labor Medi- 
ation Board representative is trying to 
help Wyandotte Chemical and UMW 
District 50 reach an agreement to end 
the strike of some 2,700 employees at 
three plants in Wyandotte, Mich. 
Eighty-six non-striking employees had 
to get a court order to extricate their 
autos from a parking lot closed off 
by the strike. 

e At Oak Ridge, Tenn., Gas-Coke 
has turned down Carbide & Carbon’s 
offer of a new contract that would 
keep wages at the present level (aver- 
age $1.96/hour) for 2,600 atom plant 
workers. 

e United Rubber Workers (CIO) 
has ordered re-opening of negotiations 
with Firestone, since the two big Fire- 
stone locals rejected the proposed con- 
tract that appeared to have been 
agreed on last month. Six smaller 
Firestone locals approved the pact. 


EXPANSION... . 


Sulfur: A unit to extract sulfur from 
hydrogen sulfide has been put into 
operation by Stanolind Oil and Gas, 
which operates the Slaughter, Tex., 
gasoline plant (for 8 corporate own- 
ers). The unit will recover 48 long 
tons of sulfur daily. The material, now 
shipped as a solid, may, in the fu- 
ture, be shipped in liquid form. 
* 


Ammonia: San Jacinto Chemical, ac- 
cording to Texas sources, will soon in- 
crease capacity of its anhydrous am- 
monia unit by 50%. 

* 
Dioctyl Phthalate: Monsanto’s Merri- 
mac division, which has been making 
phthalic anhydride at its Everett, 
Mass., plant, now has added a unit 
for the diocty] ester. 

e 
Chlorophyllin: Add another producer 
to the chlorophyllin bandwagon. Min- 
nichlor, Inc., incorporated in February 
by a group of Minneapolis business- 
men, has begun extraction in a former 
cheese factory at Enfield, Minn. 


© 
Nickel: The U.S. (through the De- 
fense Materials Procurement Agency) 
will purchase nickel from two Cana- 
dian mines: East Rim Nickel Mines 
and Falconbridge (CW, Sept. 13). 
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CURRENT LIST OF DPA-CERTIFIED FACILITIES 


Company, Location 
Gulf Improvement, Pascagoula, Miss. 


Tennessee Corp., U.S. Phosphoric Products 
Diy., East Tampa, Fla. 

Stauffer Chemical, Tacoma, Wash. 

Molybdenum Corp. of America, location 
not specified 

Lithium Corp. of America, Hill! City, S.D. 

Du Pont, Victoria, Tex. 

Du Pont, Orange, Tex. 


Du Pont, Belle, W.Va. 


Amount 
Certified 


$7,338,750 
7,361,250 * 


Product 
Nitrophosphate fertilizer 


1,396,000 * 
320,000 


Phosphate fertilizer 
Phosphate fertilizer 


549,427 
157,591 
33,475,000 x 


Rare earth concentrates 

Spodumene concentrate 

Adiponitrile 

Adipic acid, hexa- 
methylene diamine 

Adipic acid, hexa- 
methalene diamine 


4,549,000 x 
1,630,000 * 


iz" Subject to later reduction when cost of certain facilities is determined. 


Ore from both producers will be proc- 
essed in Falconbridge’s Ontario fa- 
cilities. 

e 
Uranium: Carbide’s U. S$. Vanadium 
Corp. division, following a year-long 
expansion program, has approximately 
doubled the capacity of its carnotite 
processing facilities at Uravan, Col. 
Process improvements make it possible 
to separate uranium and vanadium 
from carnotites with a high lime con- 
tent. It has not been economic to mine 
such high-lime ore previously. 

8 
Potash: International Minerals & 
Chemical feels that it can boost its 
Niagara Falls potash division produc- 
tion 25% by spending $1 million to 
replace old equipment. 

* 
Bagasse Newsprint? The long-mooted 
source of newsprint raw material— 
bagasse, by-product of sugar cane re- 
fining—may be in for some commercial 
development in the United States. At 
least, several Louisiana sugar mills are 
holding onto their bagasse, in antici- 
pation of a National Bureau of Stand- 
ards recommendation of its use. 


Diluting a River 


Three chemical concerns are teaming 
up with two other firms having plants 
in Buffalo, N.Y., in sponsoring an en- 
gineering survey looking toward using 
fresh water from Lake Erie as a 
means of reducing pollution in the 
murky Buffalo River. 

General Chemical, Socony-Vacuum 
and National Aniline Division of Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye have agreed to 
underwrite their share of the cost of 
the survey, along with Republic Steel 
and Donner-Hanna Coke, Legal and 
financial details remain to be worked 
out. 

Latest estimate on the cost of the 
actual construction work—building a 
water intake, pumping station, and 
pipe lines to the five plants—is $7 
million. The plants would use the lake 
water for product processing and cool- 
ing, then discharge it into the river. 


COMPANIES... . 


Socony-Vacuum’s near-$100 million 
issue, floated last week, was keeping 
its head well above water. Offered to 
stockholders at $31 a share, and— 
part of it—later, to the public, the 
issue was selling in the $33 range. 

@ Union Oil, in floating a $35 mil- 
lion 3.125% convertible debenture 
issue, received more subscriptions 
than it had certificates. 

° 
Mathieson Chemical now is legally 
free to go ahead and absorb E. R. 
Squibb. Stockholders of both com- 
panies approved the merger plan at 
meetings last week. 

« 
Phelps-Dodge, like many other non- 
ferrous metal producers, has found 
greener grass outside its nominal 
field. The company purchased a 3% 
interest in Amerada Petroleum for 
about $19 million. 

° 
Skelly Oil will ask stockholders to in- 
crease its authorized common stock 
from 3 million to 6 million shares. 

e Aluminum Ltd. has _ received 
permission from its stockholders to 
split the common stock two-for-one. 

e 
Pan American Sulphur is reported 
about to receive a $3.6 million loan 
from the Export-Import Bank to fi- 
nance its contemplated Mexican sul- 
fur extraction facilities. 

° 
Wilson Organic Chemicals, dye and 
organic intermediate manufacturer 
which gained wide publicity as the 
first small soil conditioner manufac- 
turer, is selling $300,000 worth of 
stock, of which it will net $220,000 
after discounts and expenses. 

° 
International Minerals & Chemicals, 
if stockholders approve, will offer 
up to $20 million worth of con- 
vertible debentures publicly. Stock- 
holders also will be asked to raise 
the authorized number of common 
shares 500,000 to 3 million. About 
400,000 of the shares would be re- 
served for debenture conversion. 
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in America’s 
production 
picture 


Take a good look at the butyls picture at CSC. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation was the first 
producer of Butanol by an exclusive fermenta- 
tion process in 1920. Today, with greatly ex- 
panded production facilities, backed by a 
quarter century of know-how, CSC is still a 
leader in the butyls field. 


Plants, warehouses and sales offices coast to 
coast bring CSC’s butyls and butyl derivatives 
to industry's door. No matter what your need 
... from a drum to a tanker... CSC is ready to 
serve you promptly, efficiently. 


There are still no substitutes for butyls in making 
the finest lacquers. Countless other uses confirm 
the importance of butyls in American industry: 


HYDRAULIC FLUIDS + METAL CLEANERS 
BLENDING AGENTS + SELECTIVE EXTRACTANTS 
BUTANOL - SYNTHETIC RESINS + HERBICIDES 
RUBBER CHEMICALS + LUBE OIL ADDITIVES 
BUTYL LACTATE 


BUTYL ACETATE Write, wire or phone Industrial Chemicals 
Division, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 260 
BUTYL STEARATE Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., for full 


DIBUTYL PHTHALATE information. 
TRIBUTYL PHOSPHATE 


m OTHER cSc CHEMICALS 


Ethyl alcohol and derivatives + Methanol 


Methylamines + A ia + Aminohydroxy Comp 








Nitrohydroxy compounds - Nitreparaffins 


Alkaterge®-C + Formaldehyde NF + Pentaerythrito! 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION <¢sc 


COMMERCIAL SoiveyfS CORPORATION 


ALDEHYDES ° ALCOHOLS ° ESTERS . AMINES . AMINOALCOHOLS 
AMMONIA + NITROPARAFFINS + SOLVENTS «+ PLASTICIZERS + INTERMEDIATES 
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Latest Du Pont 


3 OUT OF 4 
STOCK 


Reveals widespread expansion 


In the latest Du Pont study of the aerosol market, over 
2000 dealers in six different types of retail outlets were 
asked: ‘Do you stock aerosol products?” Three out of 
four dealers answered ‘‘Yes.’’ This reflects the substantial 
growth of the aerosol market since 1947, when only 57% 
of dealers interviewed carried aerosols of any kind. 


The charts under each type of outlet reveal the year- 
by-year increase in the number of stores stocking aerosol 
products. During the past five years, the greatest per- 
centage gains have been in grocery stores, variety stores 
and service stations. Only department stores dropped off 
slightly overall, while still showing substantial gains in 


‘1951 over 1950. Drug stores are well in the lead among 


retail outlets, with 96% carrying aerosols. 


DEALERS CONSIDER AEROSOLS BETTER. Latest survey fig- 
ures show that 82% of dealers stocking aerosols consider 
this modern method of dispensing better than any other 
method. Less than 2% prefer other methods. This strong 
dealer-preference is an important factor in expanding the 
market for aerosols . . . and a powerful sales-force working 
for manufacturers of aerosol products. 


CONSUMERS AGREE. About 95% of all consumers who 
bought aerosols expressed satisfaction with their purchase. 
This high percentage of customer approval leads to in- 
creased sales . . . as satisfied customers re-buy . . . and 
tell others about their satisfaction. 


VARIETY OF AEROSOL PRODUCTS GROWS. Still another 
reason for the aerosol market expansion is the steadily 
increasing variety of products packed in aerosol form. In 





REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. 
DBO» Anniversary 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





FREON” SAFE 
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ZENITH *DRUGS 


of aerosol market since 1947 


addition to insecticides—which are tops in popularity — 
many other products, such as room deodorants, personal 
deodorants, moth proofers, shaving lathers, hair sprays 
and lotions, waxes and polishes are being successfully 
marketed in aerosol form. 





Versatility... Dependability of “Freon” Propellents 
Stimulate Growth of Aerosol Market 


The rapid growth of the aerosol market has been 
aided by the versatility and dependability of ‘‘Freon”’ 
Safe Propellents . . . the most widely used of all 1947 «= 1948 
propellents. Twenty-one different propellents were 
supplied in 1951 for every type of aerosol—space- 
spray, surface-coating spray and foam product. 
Manufacturers know that ‘‘Freon’”’ propellents are 
tailored to meet every aerosol requirement as to 
pressure, particle size, stability and solubility char- 
acteristics. They know, too, that these propellents 
can be depended on for purity and uniform quality. 
“Freon” propellents are completely safe . . . non- 
flammable, nonexplosive, virtually nontoxic .. . 
harmless to fabrics, furs and finishes. 


If you would like to find out more about the pos- 
sibilities of packaging your product in aerosol form, 
Du Pont’s technical service is ready to help you in 
every step ... from market exploration to produc- 
tion operations. For full information, write: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ‘Kinetic’? Chem- 
icals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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ar, Ko ; 
ROI FLLEN C “FREON” is DuPont's registered trade-mark for 


its fluorinated hydrocarbon propellents. 
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BEFORE AFTER HATCO 
Hatco DCP and DIOP Hatco DCP and DIOP 


(Dicapryl Phthalate) 
Your Plant 
Workers 





HATCO 





(Di-iso-octyl Phthalate) 


Tested and Proved Under 
Actual Plant Conditions 


Your 
Neighbors 














Health 
Officials 


= 
a 








Consumers 





Write for free sample(s) and data sheets. ..oe. 


HATCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 72, Harrison, N. J. 


Send free sample of HATCO DCP [|] HATCO DIOP [] and data sheets. 


Name & Title . 
Firm Name .. 
Street & No. . 
eee Zone 





After three years of intensive research and devel- 
opment, Hatco has produced the first completely 
odorless plasticizers. With Hatco DCP and 
DIOP (and the other Hatco odorless plasticiz- 
ers), you are assured a uniform product at all 
times; 99.7% minimum ester content eliminates 
variation, giving you more pounds of pure plas- 
ticizer per dollar. 


In addition, these two new odorless plasticizers 
enable you to produce a much more acceptable 
finished product. 


' Fewer rejections due to high water extrac- 
tion. Tablecloths and shower curtains, for 4 


instance, retain their suppleness under re- ;; 
- peated washings. 





HATCO 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 








P.O. Box 72 _ ___Harrison, N. J. 


Distributors for Rubber and Plastics In- 
dustry -Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


Alkali Plant Investment, Costs, 


. . . . . . 7 . . . . . . 


Profits: 


Soda Ash Plant 
(1,000 T/Day) 


1940 vs. 1951 


Electrolytic Chlorine Alkali 
Plant (200 T, Day) 
Including Power Facilities 









































% Inc. or % Inc. or 
(Dec.) 1951 (Dec.) 1951 
1940 1951 over 1940 1940 1951 = over 1940 
1.(a) Investment in Plant and 
Equipment $13,500,000 $30,000,000 122 $8,930,000 $20,100,000 125 
(b) Working Capital Assumed 
as 10% of Plant & Equip- 
ment 1,350,000 3,000,000 122 893,000 2,010,000 125 
(c) Total Operating Investment $14,850,000 $33,000,000 122 $9,823,000 $22,110,000 125 
a Annual Production, assum- 
ing average operating rate 
of 90% of capacity 328,500T 328,500T os 139,680 139,680 — 
3. Net Sales—Annual 5,956,000 8,180,000 37 4,764,400 7,041,000 48 
Manufacturing Costs—An- 
nual 3,462,000 7,000,000 102 2,668,100 4,597,000 72 
5. Gross Profit—Annual 2,494,000 1,180,000 (53) 2,096,300 2,444,400 17 
6. Selling, Administrative and 
General Expense at 10% 
of Gross Sales—Annual 631,000 867,000 37 496,300 732,100 48 
vi Profit Before Federal In- 
come Taxes—Annual 1,863,000 313,000 (83) 1,600,000 1,712,300 7 
8. Less: Federal Income Taxes 
at 24% in 1940 and 69% 
in 1951 447,000 216,000 (52) 384,000 1,181,500 208 
9. Net Profit After Taxes— 
Annual $ 1,416,000 $ 97,000 (93) $1,216,000 $ 530,800 (56) 
10. Percent Return on Total 
Operating Investment 9.5 -29 (97) 12.4 2.4 (81) 
a2, Net Profit After Taxes— 
With Depreciation Com- 
puted on the Basis of 1940 
Cost $ 1,416,000 $ 352,800 (75) $1,216,000 $ 704,000 (42) 
12. Percent Return on Total 
Operating Investment with 
Depreciation Computed on 
the basis of 1940 Cost 9.5 mel (88) 12.4 3.2 (74) 


Stumbling Block to Plant Expansion 


Selling prices of basic chemicals have 
not kept pace with rising costs of 
production, transportation and con- 
struction; the resultant pared profit 
margin poses one of the most pressing 
management problems today. There 
are several apparent solutions, not all 
within a company’s control: raise pric- 
es; diversify by upgrading products; 
secure tax relief. To sound out current 
thinking of management men con- 
fronted with this problem, this week 
CW interviewed one of the most out- 
spoken on the subject, John A. Sar- 
gent, executive vice-president of Di- 
amond Alkali; here reports his views 
as revealed in the interview. 

CW: In your appearances before 
the Senate Finance and Banking 
Committee, you said some pretty 
harsh things about the federal price 


controllers and the hardships their 
administration of the Capehart amend- 
ment has worked on the chemical 
industry. 

Sargent: Yes. Prices of the raw ma- 
terials that are the basis of the whole 
chemical industry have not been per- 
mitted to keep pace with rising costs. 
Because prices have been too low to 
provide an adequate return on invest- 
ment and justify expansion, we have 
created what may prove to be a fam- 
ine in the land of plenty. 

CW: But the chemical industry has 
grown three times faster than indus- 
try as a whole in the past 25 years; 
plants to spend a record $1,464 mil- 
lion this year for expansion and mod- 
ernization. That doesn’t sound like 
discouragement with low returns. 

Sargent: In a sense you're right. 
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DIAMOND’s SARGENT: Famine in the 


land of plenty. 
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SAULT STE. MARIE 


MICHIGAN 


Nearness to raw materials is a prime 
consideration in plant location. Here in 
the SOO, raw materials are in abundance 
and close at hand. It is just one of the 
reasons why it will pay you to learn the 
facts about the SOO. Excellent living 
conditions, water and rail transportation, 
low power costs and a labor supply that 
exhibits a willingness for cooperation are 
but a few of the many advantages to 
be found. 


IF YOU USE THESE RAW 
MATERIALS—CONSIDER 
THE SOO FOR PLANT 


\ LOCATION { 


ZINC * LEAD 
NICKEL * SILVER 
COPPER * GRAVEL 
IRON ORE * LIMESTONE 
HARDWOODS * SOFTWOODS 
GLASS SAND 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


All the important facts 
are in this book, ‘The 
World Famous SOO.” 
It’s yours free for the 
asking. 


SAULT STE. MARIE CITIZENS’ 
industrial Commission 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICHIGAN 
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PRICE-EARNINGS RATIO 
OF COMMON STOCKS 


1951 
12 months 
17.9 
16.5 
14.6 
21.4 
14.0 
22.5 


CHEMICAL (Wogt'd Av.) 
Allied Chemical & Dye 
American Cyanamid 
Dow Chemical 
Hercules Powder 
Monsanto Chemical 
Union Carbide & 

Carbon 


OIL (Wgt'd Av.) 
Gulf Oil 
Shell Oil 
Standard Oil of Calif. 
Standard Oil of Ind. 
Standard Oil of N. J. 
Texas Co. 


NON-FERROUS METALS & 
MINERALS (Wgt'd Av.) 
Aluminum Co. of 
America 
American Smelting & 
Refining 
Kennecott Copper 
International Nickel 
New Jersey Zinc 
St. Joseph Lead 


STEEL (Wgt'd Av.) 
Armco Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Jones & Laughlin 
National Steel 
Republic Steel 
U.S. Steel 
Basis: Quoted market price at end of 
1951 compared to 1951 earnings 
of leading panies in chemical, 
steel, oil and non-ferrous metals 
and minerals industries. 





The industry is still growing rapidly 
ind, judging from stock market ac- 
tivity, the investing public thinks 
chemical stocks have lots of “sex ap- 
peal.” That shows up clearly when 
you look at the table (above) giving 
the price-earnings ratio of common 
stocks of leading companies in chem- 
icals, steel, oil and non-ferrous metals 
and minerals. Chemicals are very high 
by comparison with the others, but 
the investing public buys their stocks 
nonetheless. 

CW: Then there must be concrete 
evidence supporting the public’s be- 
lief that the chemical industry will pay 
off in earnings. 

Sargent: Yes, there is plenty of evi- 
dence that the industry will continue 
to grow as it has in the past decade. 
Chemical companies _ traditionally 
spend a higher percentage of their 
sales dollar on research than most 


“There’s plenty of evidence that the in- 
dustry will continue to grow.” 


other industries. It is inevitable that 
the growth trend will not only con- 
tinue but accelerate. 

CW: Will basic chemical producers 
get in on this growth? 

Sargent: By and large, yes. For 
every dollar invested in a plant to 
produce glamor products like nylon, 
plastics, or wonder drugs, three or 
four dollars must be invested in plants 
to make the necessary but less roman- 
tic raw materials for them like chlo- 
rine, sulfuric acid and ethylene. 

CW: Can you give us an example? 

Sargent: Well, take a DDT plant 
capable of producing 20 million 
pounds a year. You could build it for 
$2 million. But the plant that pro- 
duces the chlorine for it would cost at 
least $2.5 million, and here you're not 
taking into consideration the capital 
investment in the other raw materials 
needed—the alcohol and benzene. 

CW: But hasn't profit earned on up- 
grading chlorine to newly-developed 
organic chemicals more than compen- 
sated for the low return on_ basic 
facilities? 

Sargent: Yes, those companies 
which have developed processes to 
make popular synthetics, and have 
also been able to purchase enough 
raw materials to make them, have 
earned large profit margins in relation 
to their investment. 

CW: What about basic chemical 
producers who have not diversified or 
have been slow in diversifying? 

Sargent: Obviously basic producers 
cannot continue to expand if the an- 
ticipated return doesn’t justify the 
huge investment required. This is 
particularly true as the demand for 
the newer synthetics approaches sat- 
uration; then earnings will fluctuate 
at a rate which more nearly follows 
the consumption pattern of stable 
commodities. If a company doesn’t see 
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DOWICIDE 
AT 
WORK 


When you put Dowicid 

attacks of mold and 

machine downtime and Salmonella Typhosa 
organisms cause, once they Bacteria 
In all, fourteen different i 

to fight spoilage are availab 

combination, Dow industrial ge 

microbial control to many varied ind® 

In metal working, they keep cutting oi 

going “sour.” They bring a plus value, too, 

emulsions gain greater service life. In paints, Dowict 2 : ee 
ucts prolong the shelf life of water types, in addition to pre- es and Fungicides 
venting unsightly mold growth on painted surfaces. 

Dowicide products are bringing proved protection to many 

other industries, too. These include: pulp and paper, leather, 

lumber, textile, and petroleum. They are available in both 

oil and water-soluble types. 

Boot mold and bacteria out of your industrial processing, 

today. Use Dowicide products for microbial control. Dow 

maintains complete laboratory facilities to help you solve 

your problems. Contact our nearest sales office or write direct. CHEMICALS 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN eee rene Tt INOUE 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit AND AGRICULTURE 
Chicago « St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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describe the 
function... 
DzO will 
supply the 


aromatic chemicals 


Is it for Flavor and Aroma, 
for Perfume, for Dental 

or Medicinal use...Do you 
require an Industrial 
Deodorant, a Soap Scent? 


Then D&O might suggest 


ANETHOLE, CITRAL, 
EUGENOL, 
HYDROXYCITRONELLAL, 
ISO BORNYL ACETATE, 
TERPINYL ACETATE 


o> many others. 


Give us an idea of your 
requirement... we will be 
pleased to recommend 
and supply the Aromatic 
Chemical that is needed. 


Write for new catalog. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


180 Varich Street *« New York 14, N. Y. 
Sales Offices In Principal Cities 


ESSENTIAL OILS *e AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES « VANILLA « FLAVOR BASFS 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


fit to expand, certainly its earnings 
will be stabilized and no growth can 
be expected. 

CW: But couldn’t this problem of 
shrinking margins have been solved if 
basic producers had been more realis- 
tic in determining their costs 
raised prices before controls were im- 
posed and taxes went up? 

Sargent: Undoutedly it could. But 
then development of new products 
might have been slowed down. Many 
of them probably would never have 
appeared if raw material costs had 
made them too expensive during the 
developmental stage. 

Even a substantial price increase 
over the past five years would only 
have been a drop in the bucket in the 
form of earnings after taxes when you 
consider the industry's present need 
for new plants. And even if the money 
were available from accumulated earn- 
ings, it would still be hard to justify 
investing it for the small return. 

CW: We all know that construction 
costs have more than doubled and 
that profit margins have dropped in 
spite of sales increases. 

Sargent: Absolutely. You can see a 
dangerous deterioration in profit mar- 
gins on this table (page 21), which 
shows the difference in estimated in- 
vestment, operating cost and profit for 
hypothetical plants built in 1940 com- 
pared to the same plants built in 1951. 
Look at the tremendous investment 
required to produce a dollar of sales. 

A soda ash plant built in 1951 called 
for a $33 million investment, includ- 
ing working capital, to produce net 
sales of $8,180,000. Return on that 
operating investment is a mere .29%. 
This represents a drop of 97% from 
the estimated 9.5% return on the same 
hypothetical plant built as late as 
1940. This investment-to-sales ratio is 
greater for most basic chemicals than 
for any industry but the railroads and 
utilities. 

CW: But chemical producers are 
entitled to certificates of necessity to 
ease the burden. 

Sargent: Yes. Certificates have help- 
ed—actually, only a small percentage 
of the $6.4 billion the chemical in- 
dustry plans to spend in the 1951- 
1955 period could have been justified 
or financed if it were not covered by 
certificates. I agree that new construc- 
tion should be encouraged in this way, 
but fail to see why owners of existing 
plants should be starved. 

CW: What do you mean, “starved”? 

Sargent: Let’s go back to the hypo- 
thetical soda ash plant built in 1940 
for $13 million. The plant is assumed 
to have an average life of 20 years. On 
that basis, annual depreciation would 
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“Certificates are fine, but don’t starve 
owners of existing plants.” 


be only $650,000 a year. But replace- 
ment value of the productive facilities 
now stands at $30 million and to keep 
it producing, you should spend $1.5 
million a year. This means that in ad- 
dition to the $650,000 allowed for 
depreciation, the owners should rein- 
vest $850,000 of each year’s net earn- 
ings after taxes to avoid eventual 
liquidation. This is impossible where 
gross sales values at present prices 
and at the high average rate of op- 


+ eration are only $8,180,000, and net 


profits—adjusted for depreciation on 
an original cost basis—are only 
$352,800. 

CW: That contradicts the tradition- 
al theory of capital investment. 

Sargent: Yes. In theory, a company 
should be able to perpetuate its earn- 
ing power in periods of relatively 
stable prices if it doesn’t pay out more 
than its reported earnings in divi- 
dends, and if it uses the funds it ac- 
cumulates as a depreciation reserve 
for modernization and replacement. 
But in periods of rapid inflation such 
as we've experienced in the past 10 
years, the company that wants to go 
on as a producing facility has had to 
supplement its depreciation by rein- 
vesting a substantial part of its earn- 
ings, diluting its equity, or borrowing 
in order to do so. 

CW: According to CW figures, the 
chemical industry will get 56% of the 
money to finance 1953-1955 expansion 
from profits and reserves. How do you 
reconcile these figures with what you 
have just said? 

Sargent: The remaining 44% of $6.4 
billion amounts to almost $3 billion. 
That is still a lot of money which must 
be contributed by the investing 
public. 

CW: Do you feel that taxes are the 
bogeyman behind the whole situation? 

Sargent: I think everyone will agree 
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Stauffer has more than 35 plants 
strategically located in all sections of 
the nation. With these physical facili- 
ties, backed by over 65 years of heavy 
chemical manufacturing experience, 
Stauffer is your logical choice for 
basic chemicals. 


Glance over the list of Stauffer 
Products . . . and when ordering re- 
member that the name Stauffer stands 
for “quality chemicals in quantity.” 


Stauffer 


SINCE SS 1885 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Il. 
326 So. Main St., Akron 8, Ohio 
824 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
636 California St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
North Portland, Oregon @ WHouston, Texas 
Weslaco, Texas @ Apopka, Florida 
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Sith alma: 


Labrador Retriever puppies. This breed derives from much coarser dogs 
which were taken to a from Newfoundland on — boats about 
0 


1830. Labradors are goo 


working animals as well as show 


Qs 


STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


BHC and Formulations 
Borax 

Boric Acid 

Boron Trichloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Caustic Soda 
Chlordane Insecticides 
Chlorine 

Citric Acid 

Cream of Tartar 

DDT and Formulations 
Fire Extinguisher Fluid 


Fungicide “406” 
Formulations 


Lindane and 
Formulations 


Organic Phosphate 
Insecticides 


Parathion Insecticides 


Potassium Nitrate 
Rochelle Salt 

Silicon Tetrachloride 
Sodium Hydrosulphide 
Sulphur (Specially 


processed for all uses) 


Sulphur—Insoluble (for 
rubber compounding ) 


Sulphur Chlorides 
Sulphuric Acid 

Tartar Emetic 

Tartaric Acid 
Titanium Tetrachloride 


Titanium Trichloride 
Solution 


Toxaphene 
Insecticides 


“Zol” Dry Cleaning 
Fluid 





Save Manpower win 


New TAYLOR-WHARTON 
GAS TRANSPORTS 


&™ fe. 











“Give basic chemical plants the same tax 


break as oil wells or mines.” 
Taylor-Wharton, long a producer of 


High Pressure Cylinders and Trailer Tubes, 
now provides completely assembled 

trailer transports for Oxygen, Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen, Boron Trifluoride, etc., tested to 
1.C.C. specifications. 

These units replace 200 to 400 average 
size cylinders, improve deliveries, and 
reduce man-handling to zero Let us give 
you comparative costs. 


that taxes today are a tremendous 
burden to all industry. And in the case 
of an industry like chemicals, where 
tremendous investment in producing 
facilities is necessary and depreciation 
is allowed on the basis of original cost 
instead of replacement value, the 
effect of high taxes is compounded to 


PRE pe FE LO Ee TRE SE FOUNDED the point of virtual confiscation. 
ee y . 9” P ial ae CW: You feel that depreciation on 


TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON & STEEL CO. replacement value instead of original 
GENERAL OFFICES cost is the key to the problem? 

Beech St., Cincinnati 12, Ohio Sargent: Yes, very strongly. It’s dif- 
ficult for me to understand the logic 
of tax regulations that permit raw 
material depletion to be figured as a 
percentage of gross sales value, which 

presumably reflects current prices, and 
rai di at the same time, requires depreciation 
If you nee to be computed on the basis of orig- 
inal cost, which in the case of the hy- 
e e ° pothetical soda ash plant has de- 
orga nic in teriorated in the short span of a 
decade to only 40% of replacement 

value. 
t ' y CW: Then you're arguing that basic 
la rge r-than-labora a producing facilities should get the 
same tax break as developers of 


e natural resources? 

ts write to Sargent: Exactly. After all, a large 
amoun I] basic chemical or steel plant is no dif- 
ferent than a mine or oil well. The 


: owner of an oil field, for example, is 
@Methy! Isopropy! Carbinol, allowed to figure depletion of that 


for example 7), 4 natural resource. So he accumulates 
J hy funds for the exploratory work that’s 








essential to growth. 


The same depletion factors apply to 
gi a basic producing facility. Unless 
ala- adequate funds can be retained and 
Ge Eastman Organic Chemicals Department, Distillation devoted to rebuilding, replacement 
Products Industries, 789 Ridge Road West, Roch- and modernization, the facility will 


soon wear out or become obsolete or 
both. When it is unable to compete 
successfully with new companies with 
more efficient plants, the owners have 
no alternative but to liquidate. 

Also. ++ vitamins A and E... distilled monoglycerides...high vacuum equipment CW: How would vou handle this? 


ester 3,N.Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak Company). 
There are more than 3500 regularly supplied East- 
man Organic Chemicals for science and industry. 











Sargent: The Treasury Diepart- 
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Davison Produces 
Raney Nickel Catalyst 


Production of Raney nickel catalyst, 
widely in industrial hydrogenation 
operatio as been started by he 
Davison ration in its 


Specialty 
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Chemical Corpo 
Catalyst Plant. 

i a spongy 
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complete Prod- 
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Progress Through Chemistry 


Protek-Sorb 121 


Same Grade A protection wi 

per less unit weight psig a yo 
esiccant approved under MIL-D-3464 

specifications. No other desiccant gives 

you as much for your Method II Pack 

aging. For complete information, poor 
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THE DAVISON CH 


Producers of: 
Inorganic Acids, 


Catalysts, 
Silicofivor ides. Sole 


Gels, and 


(— Raney Nickel Catalyst 1) Potass 
O Sodium Silicofluoride 
0 Zinc Silicofluoride 

(J Blue 


C Literature and Prices on Pr 
My application 3G cacanensenconsnssaserss 
Name 


Company 


Superphosphates, 
Producers of Dayco 
Please send me Product Data Sheets on 


ium 


Silicofluoride 
om ‘di 


o Ammonium S 

Magnesium 
Sodium Silicofluoride for Water 
Sorb 121. 





DICHLORETHYL ETHER 


CICH, CH, OCH, CH; Cl 


INTERMEDIATE 
VERSATILE SOLVENT 
TEXTILE PROCESSING AGENT 


AVAILABLE IN TANK-CAR QUANTITIES 





For prices and information, call or write 
the nearest Carbide office 


sencnsnen eeannsennnpageces 


“CARBIDE AND CARBON 
_ . CHEMICALS COMPANY 


A Division of 
Tete | (age 4 (Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 





HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH UNITED STATES 


62/63% K20 POTASH COMPANY, 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH | jhcorPORATED 


48/52% K,0 
30 Rockefeller Pi 
MANURE SALTS 20% x,0 min. how York 20, LY.” 





ment could easily establish a series of 
factors for various types of construc- 
tion and equipment that could be used 
to adjust the original cost to replace- 
ment value. 

CW: You sound like a man with a 
plan. What do you think should be 
done to revise the tax set-up? 

Sargent: I'd like to see companies 
and their certified public accountants 
take their heads out of the sand and 
stand up and tell their stockholders 
just how inadequate current and ac- 
cumulated depreciation reserves are. 
Financial reports to stockholders  to- 
day are misleading. They give an 
inflated picture of profits. If profits 
were figured on the basis of deprecia- 
tion at replacement value in annual 
reports, the public and Congress 
might become aware of the serious- 
ness of the problem and give us need- 
ed revision of those obsolete tax laws. 

CW: But wouldn’t that lead to 
higher prices for basic chemicals, and 
then to higher prices to the consumer? 

Sargent: I expect that a more 
equitable price relationship between 
basic chemicals and upgraded prod- 
ucts will be established as soon as a 
free market is restored. Moreover, I 
don’t believe that this readjustment 
will result in any significant change in 
consumer price levels because basic 
chemicals as a rule represent only a 
small part of end-product value. 

CW: What about tke loss of tax 
revenue to the government? Wouldn't 
such a move require even higher 
taxes? 

Sargent: No increase in the total tax 
burden would be necessary—merely a 
redistribution. I feel an industry that 
requires a heavy capital investment in 
relation to its potential sales revenue 
is bearing an unjustified share of the 
tax load. But let’s leave the details of 
tax redistribution for a future time. 


KEY CHANGES... 


John P. Remensnyder: To chairman of 
the board, Heyden Chemical Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 


Simon Askin: To president, Heyden 
Chemical Corp., New York, N.Y. 


E. G. Upjohn: To president, Upjohn 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Leslie G. Jenness: To vice-president 
in charge of research, Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Willard M. Bright: To assistant re- 
search director, Lever Brothers Co., 
New York, N.Y. 

Leonard B. Gittinger: To director, 


market research, Freeport Sulphur 
Co., New York, N.Y. 
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It’s incredible! 
...the commodities 


that go into a 








Polystyrene—Feeds—Calcium Chloride—Salt— Ammonium. Nitrate—Cement—Rosin —Fertilizers —Sugar— Flour 
— Insecticides —Fine Chemicals —Clays—Rock Wool—and over 400 other products costing from less than a cent 


a pound to over a dollar a pound are being packed in Bagpak Multiwall Paper 1 
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What do we 
know about 
your business? 


The Harte files contain detailed records of 
nonconfidential processes served by the Harte 
System. There, carefully catalogued, is the 
Harte experience—the research and 
application that has developed into the 
valuable Harte engineering “know-how”’. 
Millions of dollars and considerable time are 
spent yearly in duplicating development and 
engineering that have already been 
accomplished. New problems in one industry 
are, quite often, solved by knowledge of 
solutions to similar problems in vastly 
different industries. 


If your business is listed here the storehouse of knowledge 
available under the Harte System can be applied to your project. 


Which of these processes fits your need? 


Electrolytic caustic and chlorine Synthetic detergents—sulphonation Soda ash—lime-soda process 
Solvent extraction systems products Electrolytic de-tinning 
Ammonium sulphate Benzene hexachloride—Lindane Lime and cement 
Sulphuric acid Salt recovery and purification Rubber products 
Fish, whale and tankage rendering Potash recovery and purification Glass 
Milk by-products—casein, lactose Copper sulphate Explosives 
Fruit juices—citrus, pineapple Clay processing Petrochemicals 

apple, etc. Mixed fertilizer plants Food canning plants 
Concentration process for fruitand § Super phosphate fertilizer plants Alcohol 

vegetable juices Granulation fertilizer plants Cotton mills 
Naphthalene and tar plants Paper mills Woolen mills 
Starch—corn, potato and wheat Insecticide plants Industrial warehousing 
Sugar—raw and refined Hydrochloric acid Wood treating plants 
Vitamin recovery Nitric acid Steam generating and power plants 


Write today for a free copy of the new booklet 
describing the Harte System and its application. 


John J. Harte Co. 


284 TECHWOOD DRIVE, N. W., ATLANTA ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK » HOUSTON » MEXICO. D. F. CONSTRUCTION MANAGERS 
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SIMONS CELL 


ESTERIFICATION 


REDUCTION 


ESTERIFICATION 


POLYMERIZATION 





butyric acid 

perfluorobutyric acid 
perfluorobutyrate ester 
dihydroperfluorobutanol 
dihydroperfluorobuty! acrylate 


FLUORO RUBBERS 
Five Steps to 3M's Fluoro Rubbers 








Tough for a Price 


Outstanding resistance to ozone, oils and solvents is 





the boast of a new series of rubbery, fluorine-containing polymers 
developed by Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. 


Air Force has first call on the new polymers, but a po- 





tential civilian market exists in the aircraft, automotive and 
equipment manufacturing industries. 


Cost is steep, will limit applications to selected jobs. 


At the behest of U.S. Air Force, re- 
searchers at Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. (St. Paul, Minn.) 
have tapped their reservoir of fluoro- 
carbons for a new family of tough, 
rubbery polymers. Air Force has first 
call on the 3M find, but it’s a safe 
bet that industry will take more than 
passing interest. Here’s why: The new 
fluoro-rubbers boast good high-tem- 
perature stability, are all but impervi- 
ous to attack by ozone, fuels, lubricat- 
ing oils, hydraulic fluids and the like. 

As a matter of fact, it looks very 
much as if the non-fluorinated solvent 
that will dissolve them doesn’t exist. 
Ketones and other oxygenated solvents 
tend to cause some swelling, and re- 
sistance to alkalies could be another 
weak spot. But for Air Force’s need— 
fuel resistance over a wide temper- 
ature span—these failings shouldn’t be 
a serious handicap. And they won't 
bar the new fluoro-rubbers from po- 
tential industrial service in gaskets, 
diaphragms and other components of 
equipment exposed to oils and sol- 


vents. Obviously, automotive and air- 
craft markets are distinct possibilities. 
Cost, on the other hand, will be a 
high hurdle, could well narrow pro- 
jected applications to a number of spe- 
cialized jobs. Right now, at any rate, 
cost is academic. Only laboratory 
samples of the new polymers have 
been produced; and they have all 
been ticketed for Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base (Dayton, O.). But 3M 
frankly concedes that even on a com- 
mercial scale, its novel polymers 
would be relatively expensive, would 
probably be limited to selected uses. 
Hooked to a Chain: The newest 
dividends of 3M’s fluorocarbon re- 
search are polymers of dihydroper- 
fluoroalky] acrylates. More specifically, 
they're polyacrylates hooked up with 
fluorocarbon chains of one to nine 
carbon atoms. Greatest emphasis thus 
far has been placed on polymerized 
1,1-dihydroperfluorobutyl acrylate. 
Here, briefly, is how it’s made: Per- 
fluorobutyric acid is prepared electro- 
chemically at the company’s Hastings 
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(Minn.) pilot plant. It’s converted to 
the methyl or ethyl ester, catalytically 
reduced to the corresponding alcohol. 
The alcohol may then be esterified 
with acrylic acid to yield a monomer 
which is polymerizable in bulk, or in 
solution. 

Vulcanization of the new rubbers 
presents no special problems. Minne- 
sota Mining uses standard machinery, 
vulcanizes homopolymers with metal 
oxides. Copolymers, with butadiene 
for example, are amenable to the 
same vulcanizing agents that serve 
conventional rubbers. Copolymers, 
vulcanized with sulfur and reinforced 
with carbon black, have given tensile 
strengths up to 2,500 psi. 

More than three years of research, 
sponsored by Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center of U.S. Air Force, pro- 
duced the fluoro-rubbers. As might 
be expected, the roots of these latest 
fluorochemical saplings are anchored 
directly to the Simons electrochemical 
cell (CW, Oct. 27, ’51)—foundation 
for the bulk of 3M’s fluorochemical 
program. 

All the stability-conferring fluoro- 
carbon chains are simple derivatives 
of products (e.g. perfluorobutyric acid) 
of the Simons electro-fluorination 
method. In this light, the new 3M de- 
velopment takes on added signifi- 
cance; not as an end in itself, but as 
a clear guidepost to an abundant 
store of other potentially valuable 
fluoro polymers and copolymers. 


Tenacity Rewarded 


A research investment of eight years 
and $2.5 million has started paying 
off for Eaton Laboratories, Inc. First 
dividend: Furadantin, a new broad- 
spectrum nitrofuran chemotherapeutic 
agent. 

Furadantin is by no means the first 
effective nitrofuran bactericide. De- 
rivatives of furfural, the nitrofurans 
have proved their value in the treat- 
ment of surface infections. 

But the newest nitrofuran is the 
first of its class to breach the experi- 
mental barrier guarding systemic use 
in humans. This happy state of affairs 
was revealed in a recent report by 
physician Charles E. Friedgood to 
American College of Surgeons. 

Friedgood and co-researcher An- 
thony Danza used the new drug on 
22 kidney and bladder cases at Ma- 
imonides Hospital and New York Col- 
lege of Medicine. All were suffering 
from infections which had _ success- 
fully resisted treatment with antibi- 
otics. 

Clinical and laboratory cures were 
obtained in 14 cases. The remaining 
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eight enjoyed symptomatic relief al- 
though laboratory tests revealed the 
continued presence of the infecting 
organism. In each instance, the drug 
was administered orally—four times a 
day for an average period of seven 
days. 

No cases of sensitization to the 
drug were noted. These results, ven- 
ture the medics, “indicate Furadantin 
to be a safe and effective drug . . .” 
Nevertheless clinical studies continue. 
Even if the drug comes through in 
good shape, and the chances appear 
good, it won’t be generally available 
for several months. 

e 

Triple Kill: Three experimental anti- 
biotics are research news from Sharp 
and Dohme, Inc. (Phila., Pa.). They 
have been dubbed cardicin, rhodo- 
cidin and thioaurin. All possess highly 
desirable attributes, but therapeutic 
value in each case is yet to be de- 
termined. 

Cardicin inhibits several yeasts, 
molds, bacteriophages and gram-posi- 
tive bacteria. It has also shown some 
é activity against influenza virus. Tox- 
e being used daily. a icity, however, threatens its useful- 

ste si at oxidation, ness. 
esterification, — h dro- Rhodocidin, isolated from an un- 
on, dehydration, Y identified species of actinomyces, is 
| reactions. effective against widely differing types 
agnnemnemnaeereenee™, of bacteria. Its activity is apparently 
undiminished by serum. 

Thioaurin boasts broad-spectrum ac- 
tivity, is relatively non-toxic in the 
bargain. 





FOR CHEMICAL PROCESSES 


Filtrol catalysts or 


i — polymerization, 
applications are poly 


“er Ikylati 
ss . erization, a 
condensation, a and other chemica 


—E IN FILTROL CATALYSTS 


Carloads of 


genation, cracki 


AINABL 
PROPERTIES OBT sii 


. ft 
Property trom 25 Ibs. to 860 Ibs. /co a 


i 8 g. /m. 
ik Density from 1.0 to 1 s 
Particle Density {rom \ / : ~ gah inch 
Peete izes po 10% to 50% 0-20 micron 


Longer Life: The effectiveness of 
DDT applied to certain types of in- 
terior building materials may be pro- 


Powder Sizes 
Surface Area 
Water Content 
Attrition Resistance 


orosity ; 
seco I impregnation 


from 50 to 500 sq. meters per gram 
from 4% ba -" 
oT 1. /gm 
pon 0.3 to 0.6 por e mi. /f -_ 
from non- impregnate 
from specific high of 


longed by an undercoating of phos- 
phate solution. That’s the discovery 
of H. Maes of Elizabethville, Belgian 
Congo. Maes, puzzled by DDT’s rapid 
loss of potency after spraying on the 
walls of African houses, puts the 


Activity high of low 

evalu- 
, be sure to . 
echnical service 


blame on aluminum and ferric iron. 
These substances, present in the walls, 
dehydrochlorinate the insecticide, ren- 
der it powerless in a relatively short 
time. Phosphate complexes the metal- 
lic ions, prevents this reaction. 
* 

Emphasis on Fundamentals: The com- 
munity of non-profit research founda- 
tions has just welcomed a new arrival. 
It’s Bjorksten Research Foundation, 
formed—according to trustee Johan 
Bjorksten—“to explore and develop 
findings which do not have an im- 
mediate commercial application, but 
... Strike at fundamentals. A second- 
ary purpose of the new organization 
is to provide the means by which 
scientific discoveries may be applied, 
patented and their commercial uses 
determined or developed.” 
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CORPORATION 
Chemical Division 
-:mtguameon General Offices: 727 West Seventh St., Los Angeles 17, Calit. 


The World's Largest Manufacturers of Catalysts, Adsorbents, Desiccants and Other Chemically-Treated Materiais 
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Now! Make your own from the free air! 


 .. made simultaneously 





a with ONE GENERATOR 


Low cost inert gas—high-purity nitrogen in quan- 
tities—and low cost high-purity oxygen—¢an now made 
in the same generator. If you use oxygen—and use inert 
gases for annealing, steel] making, heat treating, chemical 
manufacturing, etc., write us your requirements, and send 
for our NEW CATALOG. Air Products, Incorporated, 
Dept. J, Box 538, Allentown, Pa. 


To see an Air Products Generator in opera- 
tion, visit Booth 1662 at the Metal Show 


Air Products 


OXYGEN — NITROGEN — ARGON 


GENERATORS 


Specialists in Equipment for All Low-Temperature Processes 
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RESEARCH. . 


Add Six: Six more Amberlite ion- 
exchange resins are now available, in 
laboratory quantities of a specially 
purified analytical grade, from Fisher 
Scientific Co. (Pittsburgh, Pa.). They’re 
Amberlites IR-4B (OH), IRC-50(H), 
IRA-410(OH), MB-1, MB-2, and MB- 
3. All are made by Rohm & Haas Co. 
e 
Million for Expansion: Nitrogen Div., 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., is 
about to begin a $1 million expansion 
of research and engineering facilities 
at Hopewell, Va 
° 
Enzyme Enemy: Therapeutic poten- 
tial of phosphorylated hesperidin is 
now being probed by researchers of 
National Drug Co. (Phila., Pa.). The 
substance counteracts the enzyme hy- 
aluronidase, could be of value in the 
treatment of arthritic diseases. It’s 
also being eyed for its use as an orally 
administered contraceptive. 
° 
New Exchanger: C. C. Calmon, head 
of Permutit Co.’s research and analyt- 
ical laboratories, gets the credit for 
new analytical ion-exchange resin 
POR TECHNICAL IPORMATION WHITE: beads recently introduced by the com- 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. pany. Unique feature: The new resin’s 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. analytical value hinges on a volume 
change resulting from contact with 
ionic solutions. According to Calmon, 
the beads function somewhat like this: 
“When these beads are brought in 
contact with electrolytes, the volume 
of the particles changes. The amount 
of change depends on the concentra- 
rs tion and type of ions. This change in 
: volume can be measured either with 
LUPERSOL DOM a small column of material in a tube, 
or with a single particle in a micro- 
60% METHYL ETHYL KETONE PEROXIDE scope. The method is simple, fast, and 
IN DIMETHYL PHTHALATE needs only small volumes of solution.” 
WATER WHITE LIQUID Pits The Permutit ion-exchange beads 
may be used to determine ionic con- 
pe centrations of boiler waters, degree of 
11% ACTIVE OXYGEN ' water hardness, end-point in water 
softening runs, degree of acidity, etc. 
° 


LOW TEMPERATURE nape “gry senna — ~~ 
cin and R. J. Taylor of Chas. Pfizer & 

CATALYST FOR Co. are co-discoverers of a new chem- 
POLYESTER RESINS ‘ ical method of determining the con- 


centration of vitamin Biz in fermenta- 





TECHNICAL DATA AND SAMPLES tion broths. Their technique involves 


* 


AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


mgr Ony mere gnrtt 


the addition of sodium cyanide to the 
fermentation broth. The resulting di- 
cyanide complex formed by the in- 
teraction of this reagent with the 
vitamin is used in a spectrophometric 
assay. Difference between the visible 
spectrum of the vitamin and the spec- 
trum of the complex is the key to the 
procedure. 

The new chemical method is expect- 
ed to replace costlier, less accurate 
biological assays. 


*REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
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{ QUALITY 


Stepan Liquid Deter- 
gents and Liquid Deter- 
gent Bases can assure 


you of a product un- 


ETERGE 


TO BUILD 


equaled for flash foam, 





detergency and foam 










stability. 





The complete new 
line of Stepan Liquid 
Detergents and Liquid 


LABORATORY Detergent Bases provides an exceptional 
ASSISTANCE 


Our nite teberaians opportunity for bottlers and formulators to 


facilities are at your P ° — 
RTOS Rags ett cash in on the growing demand for liquid 
developing formula- . ° es 
dishwashing detergents and liquid 


tions for your particular 


duct. ‘ 
spicata cleaning detergents of all types. 


Write for Literature 
and Samples. 
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WE DARE YOU 


to trial test Morehouse Mills 
in your own plant! 


That's right!...We have the confidence in our product to dare you 
to give our equipment a chance in solving your processing problems. 


You'll find that Morehouse Mills are highly versatile... being used 
today to successfully process more than 100 products in 44 different 
countries. 


You'll find...in almost all instances...that the product is materially 
upgraded...assuring happier customers, better and more consistent sales 
volume, and bigger profits to the processor using Morehouse equipment. 


And...each Morehouse unit is unusually compact, lightweight, easy 
to maintain, low in first cost, completely proved in the field, and fully 
guoranteed. : 


So, why not accept the trial test we offer you? 





d 
a 


d every / 


‘ “ll fun every frroducl an 


Morehouse Mills Are Now Used in Processing and Improving Coulk- 

ing Compounds, Cement, Ceramics, Chemicals, Chocolate, Citrus Products, PRODUCTION LINE AND LABORATORY 
Coconut Paste, Colors in Oil, Condiments, Fertilizers, Fish Paste (Baby Food), 

Flavoring Extracts, Fuel (Oil and Carbon Mix), Graphite, Grease, Halvah, MODELS AVAILABLE 

Inks, Insecticides, Leather Tanners’ Dyes, Match Head Composition, Mustard 

(Prepared), Oil-Water Emulsions, Protective Coatings, Paper Coatings, Paper CAPACITIES FROM 160 To 7500 
Emulsions, Peanut Butter, Pepper Products, Plastics, Pharmaceuticals, Polishes 


' 
ond Woxes, Showcard Paints, Textile Dyes, Textile Coatings, Wallboard GALLONS PER 8-HR. DAY: 


Coatings, Wallpaper Manufacture. (depending upon product processed) 
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Let 
Morehouse 
Sales 
Engineers 


Help 


You... 
Each 

Has a 

Demonstrator 
Unit 
Available 
for 

Trial 


Operation 


oh 


‘ ‘ ° f 
ny lo give you uf lo 4-limes the votime of ordinary mills: 


asl 


USE THE COUPON! Let Our Factory Engineers Tell You How Morehouse Mills Are Being Successfully Used in YOUR Industry! 
ee er eo ee ee) 


[] Yes ...I'd like to make today my red-letter day. Please have 
WOREHOUS your representative call to discuss my processing problems. 
Since 1898 | E [_] Please send me additional technical information. Our product 
is 


\ Name Title 
Originators of high-speed stone milling equipment 
and sole manufacturers of Morehouse Mills Our Company Name 
Factory and Export Sales: 
1156 San Fernando:Rd., Los Angeles 65, Calif Address 
Cable Address: ‘MORESPEED”, Los Angeles Cit 
ry 
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THERE’S A 


" Lol dive fol 


IN HER DOLL 
THIS YEAR 


ISSY won't know it, but the wonderful, lifelike touch 

in her doll this Christmas will mark one more 
triumph by the vinyl plastic industry in a steady succession 
of new and improved products for America. 

You can include vinyl floor tiles, military tarpaulins, 
surgical tubing and even portable swimming pools in 
that list... products that gain their all-important property 
of flexibility from their plasticizers. 

Today, moreand more plastics manufacturers are count- 
ing on the broad family of quality-controlled Pittsburgh 
PX Plasticizers for consistent compounding performance 
and improved characteristics in their finished products. 

We can offer these assurances because of our unique 
position as a basic and integrated producer. That posi- 
tion enables us to control quality and maintain rigid 
uniformity at every step in the production of Pittsburgh 
Plasticizers, from coal to finished products. 

It’s the same story in Pittsburgh agricultural chemicals, 
protective coatings and the products of our other in- 
tegrated divisions: Higher quality ... greater uniformity 

. and dependable, continuing deliveries . . . because 
we're basic. 





Doll heads and similar vinyl products are often 
molded from plastisols—dispersions of vinyl resins 
and plasticizers. Above a Watson-Standard plastisol 
is being compounded from Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers. 





DiButy! Phthalate 
DilsoOcty! Phthalate DiOctyl Phthalate 
DiNonyl! Phthalate DiNony! Adipate 
DilsoOctyl Adipate DiOctyl Adipate 
DiButyl Sebacate DilsoOctyl Sebacate 
DiOctyl Sebacate TriCresyl Phosphate 
TetraHydroFurfuryl Oleate 
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COAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS e@ PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS © ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 
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AVAANANA enor 


l BRIDGING TWO FAST RIVERS was one of the problems met in building the 
$7.5 million railroad that hauls the ore from Lac Tio to Havre St. Pierre. 


2 AT LAC TIO, 125 million tons of ilmenite—running about 35% titanium dioxide 
—have been proved. An estimated 300 million tons lie in the 1,500-sq.-mi. area. 


For More Titanium ... 


(Turn page for story) 







COAL IS ADDED TO ILMENITE before it’s charged to the furnace. Amount 
added ranges from 8 to 14% of the ore weight, is less than theoretical needs. 
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CONTRACT PACKAGING 


to cut package costs... 


*A ialized service perf d by Products Pack- 
aging, Inc., utilizing automatic equipment, trained 
p 1 and engineering know-how, to package 
scores of related items, often at costs substantially ! 
lower than would exist if each manufacturer did the j 
job himself. 











SAVE SPACE—Factory space is an im- 
portant item in total costs. Without add- 
ing to this expense, we can help you 
increase present production, add new 
items to your line—or do all your packag- 
ing to release space for other operations. 


SAVE OVERHEAD—In addition to space, 
save On training and supervision, details 
of inventory records, shipping papers, 
insurance charges, material handling 
and all other costs that make up overhead. 


SAVE FREIGHT—If a substantial percen- 
tage of your business comes from an area 
within 500 miles of Cleveland, you can 
reduce your shipping costs and protect 
your profits by letting us do your pack- 
aging and distributing from Cleveland— 
the best packaging location in the nation. 


SAVE BY KNOWING COSTS —You will 
know exactly the unit cost of each pack- 
age, because our price is a complete price 
—each package complete, packed, ready 
for shipment to your customers. 

















Let’s get together and discuss Contrace 
Packaging. Let us show you how we can be 
your branch plant for packaging--perform- 
ing all or part of your packaging operations, 
as explicitly directed by you, at greater 
convenience and lower cost. Your inquiry 
és invited. 


PRODUCTS PACKAGING, Inc. 


5715 WALWORTH AVE. * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 














at () 
: The best “@ 
{ packaging 
| location 

in the 
ie nation , 
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OF POTASH 


Sulphur 
and Potash Company 


Modern, New Plant 
And Refinery 


At Carlsbad, 
New Mexico 


Address all communications to 
ASHCRAFT- 
WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





PRODUCTION 


! 


SMELTING FURNACE IS CHARGED with the ilmenite- 
coal mix. On heating, the iron separates, drops to the bottom. 





ELECTRODE SECTION of the furnace is lowered into place. 
High temperatures mean short life for furnace linings. 


_.. Four More Furnaces 


As in Texas, they do things big in 
Canada. Quebec Iron and Titanium, 
for instance, is spending $34 million 
on a project to produce iron and a 
titanium-rich slag (70% titanium di- 
oxide) from huge ilmenite deposits in 
the Lake Allard region near the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence in Quebec. Pro- 
duction from the first furnace has been 
underway for well over a year, but the 
second furnace has just started. Three 
more—due in next year—should push 
the slag output from last year’s 7,200 
tons to a robust 250,000 tons in 1953. 

To move the ore, Quebec Iron and 
Titanium (which is owned two-thirds 
by Kennecott Copper, one-third by 


New Jersey Zinc) had to build a 27- 
mile railroad at a cost of $7.5 million. 
From the mine site at Lac Tio (named 


after the TiOz content of the ilmenite), 


diesel-powered locomotives carry the 
ore through the wilderness, over two 
fast rivers, through a 700-ft. tunnel to 
Havre St. Pierre on the St. Lawrence. 
From there it’s hauled by ore boat to 
the smelter at Sorel, 500 mi. away. 
Controlling the Charge: The unique 
feature and main point of interest for 
U.S. chemical companies is the pro- 
duction of the titanium-rich | slag. 
Normally when you want to smelt 
titaniferous ores, you have to add 
large quantities of fluxes like lime, 
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SAVE in your processing costs with 


Baker SODIUM HYDROXIDE and POTASSIUM HYDROXIDE 


PELLETS 


Ss) 
S 
eS) 
eS) 


The extreme purity of Baker Caustic Pellets has saved 
industrial users many steps in processing. They are 
time and money savers. 


These Pellets are white, extremely pure, low in heavy 
metals, low in chloride, carbonate, sulfate, phosphate, 


nitrogen and silica content. 


You also have three other advantages. They are free 
flowing—easy to pour—simplify your handling problems. 


lon 


REAGENT 


They are easier to weigh—safer and more convenient 
to use, 


And they now are avaidable in tonnage quantities! 
Baker can supply you either Sodium Hydroxide Pellets 
in the Reagent and N. F. grades—or Potassium Hydrox- 
ide Pellets in the Reagent and U. S. P. grades. 


For samples and prices, write: J. T. Baker Chemical 
Co., Executive Offices, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Baker Chemicals 


FINE INDUSTRIAL 
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The Dhilosopher’s Stone 


In the Middle Ages the alchemists sought to make—with the aid of Sulphur—a wondrous thing 


called the “philosopher's stone”. With this “stone”, they planned to work miracles of many 


kinds. They hoped, by touching it to base metals, to convert those metals into precious gold. 


Although the alchemists’ dreams for Sulphur were never realized, Sulphur adds to mankind's 
natura] wealth through its role in fertilizer. It enhances the earth’s riches by helping to convert 
air and soil constituents into growing plants. Sul- 
phur is used not only in the form of sulphuric acid 
for the manufacture of most fertilizers but also as an 
ingredient in many of them to correct soil deficiencies. 
Thus, through increased yield from our agricultural 
lands, Sulphur makes another basic contribution to 


supplying the world’s necessities. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY, Oldest United 
States producer of crude sulphur, has been supply- 


ing this essential raw material for over 35 years. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


OrFices: 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. ¢ MINES: Port Sulphur, Louisiana e Freeport, Texas 
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PRODUCTION 


A TWO-MAN TEAM drills hole to tap off flow of titanium dioxide. Slag runs 
about 70% titanium dioxide, sells for $40 a ton. 


THE TITANIUM-RICH SLAG is discharged from the slag 


casting machine. It’s suitable for producing pigment or metal. 


MOLTEN IRON IS transferred to a 
refining furnace. 


soda or alumina. These fluxes serve to 
counteract the thickening of the slag 
caused by the presence of lower- 
valenced titanium oxides. The big dif- 
ficulty is that they also dilute the slag, 
make recovery of titanium unattrac- 
tive. 

But Quebec Iron and Titanium 
learned to control the charge compo- 
sition and operating conditions so lit- 
tle or no flux need be added. Crushed 
ore, coal and flux are continuously fed 
to an electric furnace where they're 
heated to 2,700-3,100 F. Iron melts, 
separates and sinks to the bottom 
while the slag floats to the top. Then 
the furnace is tapped; iron flows into 
a 25-ton ladle; the slag overflows into 
a cast steel slag pot. 

The slag is currently the subject of 
much research by U.S. chemical com- 
panies. It looms as a plentiful, cheap, 
high-quality raw material for the man- 
ufacture of pigment and metal. 
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Mono 
Laurates 


DIGLYCOL 

ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
DIETHYLENE GLYCOL 
POLYETHYLENE GLYCOL 


PROPYLENE GLYCOL 
POLYOXYETHYLENE 
BUTOXYETHYL 

@ GLYCERINE 


MADE TO MEET YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 





THE FLAME AND THE FLASK—SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


Me C.PHall GZ 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


5147 W. 67th Street, Chicago 33, Illinois 


AKRON, OHIO e NEWARK, N, 4. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ° LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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— 
MULTI-PURPOSE 
ELECTROMAGNET 
FOR 
RESEARCH 








Here is a new, multi-purpose elec- 
tromagnet that will produce fields of 
over 40,000 gauss with only 20 KW 
Weighing only 2 tons, 
its dimensions are approximately 57” 
wide by 32” deep by 59” high. 


power input 


Easily interchanged pole pieces al- 
low a wide variety of field patterns 
with just one electromagnet Sep- 
arating yoke halves, accurate mount- 
ing faces and large access openings 
provide simplicity of experimental 
set-up. Air gap is easily and accurately 
removable 


controlled by of 


Enclosed 


use 
spacers construction re- 
sults in minimum stray electromag- 
netic interference 

Because of these features, and the 
resulting wide range of application, 
the ADL Electromagnet is used in re- 


rearch work requiring: 

High Flux Intensity 
Zeeman effect studies: 
susceptibility measurements, 
adiabatic demagnetization 

Greater Volumes and Homogeneity 
Nuclear resonance experiments 

Volumes Requiring 3 to 5 inch gaps 


for accommodation of cryostats or 
furnaces. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN CWM-2 


_&_ 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE, INC. 
Mechanical Division 
30 MEMORIAL DRIVE, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 


RESEARCH ¢ ENGINEERING * TECHNICAL-ECONOMICS 
ADVANCED EQUIPMENT 





an 
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PRODUCTION 


Material Balance for Sherritt Gordon’s 
Alberta Refinery 


Refinery Plant 


Ammonia 
Plant 


Power 


These are the daily requirements 


Nickel concentrate (tons) 
Ammonia (tons) 
Compressed air (tons) 
Hydrogen (tons) 
Hydrogen sulfide (tons) 
Process water (tons) 
Cooling water (tons) 
Steam (tons at 900 Ibs.) 
Steam (tons at 30 Ibs.) 
Natural gas (1,000 cu. ft.) 
Power (kw.) 


61 


For the daily production of 
Nickel (tons) 
Copper sulfide (tons) 
Cobalt (tons) 
Residue (tons) 
Ammonium sulfate (tons) 
Ammonia (tons) 
Hydrogen (tons) 
Power (kw.) 


177 


1,055 


37 
45,000 


200 


236 


102 


151 

17,300 37,300 
588 

8 419 

229 3,200 

1,000 


25.5 (99.98% Ni+Co) 
4.9 (3.2 tons of copper) 
0.5 (99.5% Co) 


(41% Fe) 
(21% No) 


2,500 


Score Card on Metals Process 


Another Canadian project that’s sub- 
ject to close scrutiny by U.S. chemical 
engineers is Sherritt Gordon’s $41 
million nickel-cobalt-copper project in 
Alberta. Speaking before the recent 
meeting of the Chemical Market Re- 
search Association at Mont Tremblant 
(Quebec), the firm’s Charley Hames 
filled in a few of the much-sought- 
after process details, also broke down 
raw material requirements and prod- 
ucts of the operation. 

The process that will be used (CW, 
May 17) is a combination of Sherritt 
Gordon’s ammonia leach (developed 
by Frank Forward) and Chemical 
Construction’s reduction techniques. 
Said Hames: “Basically, our process 
consists of simultaneous oxidation and 
ammonia leach of the green concen- 
trates [from Lynn Lake] to produce 
soluble nickel, cobalt and copper com- 
pounds. Metal amine sulfates are 
formed under controlled conditions of 
temperature, pressure, pulp density, 
agitation and ammonia concentration. 
A simultaneous counter-current two 
stage leach is used. Extractions are 
nickel and copper—90%; cobalt—60%; 
sulfur—75%.” 

Hames further explained that the 
copper is removed from the leach 
liquor as cuprous sulfide by a special 
boiling and stripping operation. The 
remaining liquor is then treated and 
the nickel reduced with hydrogen. 

After the reduction step, the end 
liquor goes through a treatment with 


hydrogen sulfide to precipitate resid 
ual nickel and cobalt as_ sulfides. 
They're fed to the cobalt circuit, 
where they go through a series of 
steps that includes leaching, cobaltic 
hexamine precipitation and conver- 
sion to cobaltous ammonium sulfate. 
Finally, the sulfate is redissolved 
and precipitated by hydrogen as co 
balt metal. The remaining solution is 
the mother liquor for the production 
of by-product ammonium sulfate. 
Products Aplenty: Sherritt Gordon 
expects that all phases of the project 
should be completed in the fourth 
quarter of 1953; production is sched 
uled to start on Jan. 1, 1954. As it 
stands now, the bulk of nickel produc- 
tion for five years has been contracted 
for, but some will be made available 
for special uses. Similarly, some 
cobalt and copper will be available. 
As Hames put it: “The special uses 
will depend on what the market de- 
mands. We are anxious to promote 
interest in our metal products and 
possible by-products which can quite 
often be more remunerative.” 
Hames added that no arrangements 
have been made for the sale of by- 
product ammonium sulfate. And the 
firm will have ammonia to spare since 
it is putting in a 75 ton-a-day plant, 
needs only 56 tons a day for the 
refinery. Moreover, said Hames, the 
ammonia output could easily be 
doubled. 


Plant Site Paradox: A_ significant 
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Girdler HYGIRTOL* Plant at U S. Bureau of Mines Synthetic Liquid Fuels 


Plant 


supplies both pure hydrogen and various mixtures of synthesis gas 


Complete engineering-construction 
service assures a job “well done” 


F°: PROCESS PLANTS in the 
chemical, natural gas, and 


petroleum industries, Girdler 
assumes unit responsibility for de- 
sign, process engineering, and con- 
struction. This saves you engineer- 
ing manhours and time. Most 
important, it assures proper Co- 
ordination of the whole project 
and successful results. 

Girdler has broad experience in 
handling complete “process pack- 
ages” 
struction of process plants involv- 


covering design and con- 


ing very high operating pressures, 


high temperature reactions, and 
corrosive substances. 

For the first step in your plan- 
ning, obtaining factual data for 
evaluation, Girdler offers cost-plus 
contracts covering preliminary 
engineering . . . process recom- 
mendations, flow diagrams, general 
equipment specifications, plot 
plans, cost estimates, and oper- 
ating cost data. This simplifies 
planning, and assures sound deci- 
sions. For a job “well done’, call 
on Girdler in the planning stages 
of your processing facilities. 

*HYGIRTOL is a trade mark of The Girdler Corp. 


tte GIRDLER ¢:p-t 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


Gas Processes Division 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION 


Designers, Engineers, and Constructors for the Petroleum and 
Chemical Industries 


VOTATOR DIVISION: Processing Apparatus for the Food and Chemical Industries 


THERMEX DIVISION: Industrial High Frequency Duelectrie Heating Apparatus 
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PROCESS RESEARCH—Girdler’s research and 
development department is well equipped 
to assist with all types of process problems. 
A technical staff is available for consultation, 
and Girdler’s research group can be em- 
ployed on special problems at reasonable cost 


ENGINEERING Experienced executives direct 
a group of engineering specialists, trained for 
every job requirement. In addition to basic 
process and equipment design, Girdler en- 
gineers have broad experience in buildings, 
foundations, electrical systems, boiler plants, 
instrumentation, etc. 


ON-THE-JOB—Girdler engineers supervise 
and direct all phases of construction. When 
the job is completed, experienced operating 
engineers will start up the plant, train oper- 
ating personnel, run acceptance tests, and 
supply complete operating data 


Want More Information ? 


Girdler’s Gas Processes Division designs and 
builds plants for the production, purifica- 
tion, or utilization of chemical process gases; 
purification of liquid or gaseous hydrocar- 
bons, manufacture of organic 
compounds. Write for Booklet 

G-35. The Girdler Corporation, 

Gas Processes Division, Louis- 

ville 1, Kentucky. District 

Offices New York, Tulsa, 

San Francisco. In Canada 

Girdler Corporation of 

Canada Limited, Toronto 





How Much Does 
Pre-coating Cost You? 


Do you have to use costly fibrous material to 
get a pre-coat surface that will hold diatoma- 
ceous earth or other filter aids you may be 
using? The high cost of asbestos fibers used day 
after day, to build up a base for pre-soating, far 
exceeds the cost of filter cloths. 


SPARKLER 


HORIZONTAL PLATE 


FILTERS 


have a lower pre-coat cost 
than any other type of filter. 
You may be surprised to find 
how much time and filter aid 
you can save in pre-coating 
horizontal filter plates. 

Only a very thin pre-coat is 
required, and you can get 
brilliant clarity in filtration 
right from the start. No prim- 
ing material is necessary to 
hold any kind of filter aid on 
Sparkler horizontal plates. 

This pre-coat economy to- 
gether with the time saving, 
quick change plate assembly 
feature make Sparkler Filters 
surprisingly low in operating 
cost. 

Write Mr. Eric Anderson 
for engineering service 
on your filtering 
problems. 


SPARKLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mundelein, Illinois 


Sparkler International, Ltd Kamitter & Co. 
Prinsengracht 876, Amsterdam, Holland 35 Chittaranjan Ave., Calcutta 12, India 


Sparkler Western Hemisphere Corp 
Mundelein, Ill., U.S.A 


Manufacturers of Fine Filtration Equipment for More Than a Quarter of a Century 








PREORDUCTION.. sss 


point in connection with the selection 
of the plant site also provides an 
insight on the general high regard 
experts have for the process. Hames 
said that it was chosen because of 
the availability of natural gas. 

But when Chemical Construction’s 
president, Major General Bill Porter, 
took the wraps off the process last 
spring, one of the points he em- 
phasized was that it would permit re- 
fineries to be built at the mine. “And 
that,” says one independent consult- 
ant, “is just what Sherritt Gordon is 
not doing.” (The Canadian National 
Railways is building a $14.5 million 
railroad for the project.) “But,” adds 
the same consultant, “with that proc- 
ess they could haul it by dog sled and 
still show a profit.” 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Every week, it’s clear that the chemi- 
cal process industry must gear its ac- 
tivities to what's happening, what's 
being said in Washington. This week, 
the news from there indicates what 
augurs for some important pieces of 
process equipment: 

e Smaller manufacturers of tubular 
heat exchangers met and reported they 
are not eager to expand facilities 
through certificates of necessity unless 
they can get an assurance of a mini- 
mum of orders for the next five years. 
Expansion goals in the industry (dur- 
ing the three year period to 1954) 
have been set to get an increase of 20 
million sq. ft. of heat exchanger sur- 
face. That means a 40%-50% boost 
in capacity. About one-third of that 
has been certified, applications for 
another million sq. ft. are presently 
under consideration. 

e An industry advisory committee 
for the mining machinery industry 
unanimously opposed any “open-end- 
ing” of CMP in the first quarter of 
next year. They said that if a shortage 
of iron should develop because of the 
recent loss in shipments during the 
steel strike, it would be felt during 
the second quarter of next year. They 
urged that nothing should be done on 
that score until the steel outlook is 
clarified. 

e Plans were made for a discussion 
of standardization of heavy-wall pipe 
in sizes of 85s—16 in. on recommenda- 
tion of the Fabricated Metal Piping 
Industry Advisory Committee. At the 
same meeting, members pointed out 
that the major problem facing their 
industry is the shortage of welding 
rods. They report that although work- 
ing near capacity, they have backlog- 
ged orders up to eighteen months. 
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ON FACTS... 
Compare all four! 








FACT 


Sorbitol leads in versatility of uses 


Sorbitol has special advantages for use in 
conditioning a wide range of products. And 
sorbitol often makes it possible to produce 
products which cannot be made with any other 
polyol. Sorbitol is used as a humectant in 
confections, cosmetics, dentifrices, glues, paper, 
tobacco, textiles. 








And sorbitol is also used in the synthesis of 
resins, surface active agents, vitamin C. 


FACT 


Sorbitol leads in economy and availability 


On price stability alone, sorbitol rates the ‘‘best 
buy” in polyols. Through the years, its price 
trend has been downward. And, because sorbitol 
is made from sugar, it is available in almost 
unlimited quantities. 








Write today for the valuable 22-page Atlas 
sorbitol book containing charts, usage tables, and 
other helpful data. Personal technical assistance 
is available at your request. 














Industrial Chemicals Department 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE * OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., BRANTFORD, CANADA 
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consistently low in iron, copper, nickel.. 
purity you can depend on for quality soap 


With caustic potash that’s virtually free of impurities, you 
can produce soap of the quality that wins and keeps consumer 
loyalty. You can depend on International for caustic potash 
in the purity you want. You can always be sure of shipments 
to your exact specifications, in the quantities you need, and 
manufacturing with deliveries when you request them. Whatever grade of 
caustic potash you need, whether for soap or any other pro- 
duct, you'll find International a dependable source of supply 
mining because of its large and efficient facilities for mining, refin- 
ing and manufacturing of potash and potash chemicals. 


FOR SOAP MAKING 
Special low iron grade—45 to 50%. 
Available in 675 lb. drums and tank cars. 


CAUSTIC POTASH —_————FOR GENERAL CHEMICAL USE 
all standard grades Solid—90%. Available in 700 lb. drums. 
CARBONATE OF POTASH Flake—90%. Available in 100, 225 and 400 Ib. drums. 
all standard grades Granular—90%. Available in 100, 225 and 500 Ib. drums. 
Broken—90%. Available in 100 and 450 lb. drums. 
POTASSIUM CHLORIDE Liquid, low iron, a sparkling clear water-white solution 
refined and technical grades of 45%. Available in tank cars and 675 lb. drums. 
SULFATE OF POTASH American Selected Walnut. Available in 100 and 225 Ib. drums. 


pinenlpenisecisiee INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FERRIC CHLORIDE Address all inquiries to Industrial Sales Dept., Potash Division 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
61 Broadway, New York 6 


refining 
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DISTRIBU I lie. 


Room for Both 


One of the few men in the transporta- 
tion industry who can claim complete 
impartiality in the current struggle 
between the railroads and their truck- 
ing opponents has spoken his mind on 
the subject. Abraham Watner is both 
president of the Wisconsin Central 
Railway and head of his own trucking 
firm, the American Transfer Co. of 
Baltimore, Md. 

Speaking before the Milwaukee 
Transportation Club, Watner took his 
railroading brethren to task for their 
Opposition to better highways and 
more liberal trucking regulations. “As 
a railroader,” he says, “I need trucks 
to haul goods to and from my termi- 
nals. The railroads are biting their 
own hands by promoting unreasonable 
truck restrictions.” 

In a plea for better roads, Watner 
warned: “We have let the vehicles 
that use the highways improve faster 
than the highways themselves. We 
should make the highways as good as 
the trucks and cars that ride them; 
in the future we must build roads to 
fit the traffic.” 


Montreal Modern: General Chemical’s 
Canadian affiliate, the Nichols Chem- 
ical Co., Ltd., has opened what it 
claims to be the one of the most 
modern chemical warehouses in the 
Dominion. The new $450,000 build- 
ing, which will act as a distribution 
center for Montreal and the surround- 
ing areas, is located in the town of 
Mount Royal. Built on a four-acre 
site, it boasts a special “controlled-at- 
mosphere” storage room for laboratory 
reagents and fine chemicals. 

* 
Canadian Relocation: The J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co. (Phillipsburg, N. J.), has 
moved its Toronto, Ontario, ware- 
house and sales office into new and 
expanded quarters. J. T. Baker's 
Toronto address is now 222 Front 
Street, East. 

. 
New Tanks: More chlorine rolling 
stock is on its way. Allied Chemical 
& Dye’s Solvay Process Division has 
placed an order with American Car 
and Foundry for fifty new chlorine 
tank cars. Each car will have a rated 
capacity of 55 tons. 


By Popular Demand 


BIGGER AND BETTER after a 
three-month “summer vacation,” one 
of the chemical industry's biggest side- 
shows has again hit the road. Now 
weighing over ten tons in all, Dow 
Corning’s Silicone Exposition can 
probably lay claim as the heaviest 
selling tool in the chemical-distribu- 
tion workshop. Above: small portion 


of the exhibits set up in the Chase 
Hotel at St. Louis, where the second 
annual tour was inaugurated. It takes 
twelve Dow Corning men to put the 
silicone products through their paces 
in the traveling show which will play 
in eight additional cities across the 
country between now and the end 
of the year. 
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SOLVENTS 


ALKALIS 


PHOSPHATES 


INSECTICIDES 


ORGANICS 





60 East 42nd St., N.Y. 17 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-0993 





DISTRIBUTION... 


Don't Ignore Municipals 


Selling to the cities involves political problems, but it’s 





a multi-million-dollar market for the pattent and resourceful. 


The Detroit Legal News is used as 
the Motor City’s official publication. 
Last Friday, chemical suppliers who 
had scanned its classified columns and 
noted a request for bids covering over 
3 million pounds of liquid chlorine 
and sodium hypochlorite, gathered in 
the city’s purchasing department for 


the opening and reading of the quota- 
tions. When the low bidder gets his 
contract and start making his deliver- 
ies, one increment will have 
been added to the millions spent every 
year by the nation’s villages, towns, 
and cities for products of the chemical 
process industries. 


more 


CITY PHARMACEUTICALS: Three thousand gallons of cough medicine a year. 


50 


. . 7 . . . . . . . . . . 


Municipal purchases are not insig- 
nificant. One source puts the total at 
over $6 billion a year. An increasing 
percentage of this goes for chemicals. 
It adds up to a potential market which 
no chemical sales manager can ignore. 
City parks need agricultural chemi- 
cals; municipal hospitals require phar- 
maceuticals; water works and sewage- 
disposal plants use carloads of purifi- 
cation agents; and there is a steady 
demand for detergents, paints, insec- 
ticides, and all of the other miscellany 
of products which have a chemical 
origin. 

Confusion Compounded: But there 
are good reasons why this is a difficult 
market to cover—especially for nation- 
al sales forces. The primary one is 
the complete lack of uniformity in 
procedure among the cities. This dis- 
parity is much greater than that found 
between industrial accounts. The vari- 
ations run the full gamut of human in- 
genuity compounded by political con- 
siderations. The politically appointed 
purchasing agent has to answer to two 
contradicting influences: the natural 
suspicion of the public and the neces- 
sity to work out logical, practical buy- 
ing mechanisms. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to satisfy both voters and 
suppliers at the same time. 

One result of this dilemma appears 
to be uniform across the country: a 
mania for specifications. They provide 
the purchasing agent with a neat, con- 
cise working tool to explain his ac- 
tions to the outsiders who want to 
know what’s going on.* But during 
the interims between investigations, 
many a public buyer chooses to leave 
these specifications undusted in his 
files. It is not a matter of being dis- 
honest—rather it is a realistic appraisal 
of the testing facilities available to 
both the buyer and the local suppliers. 

Some cities, of course, are blameless 
in this respect. Houston, Texas, will 
not buy a commodity until it has been 
tested by the department using it—or 
unless the department has first-hand 
knowledge of its quality. In downtown 
Manhattan, the City of New York 
maintains a Central Testing Labora- 
tory for all of its agencies. Chicago 
has the same sort of setup. Detroit, on 
the other hand, uses its Examining 
Division only to spot-check at various 
points around the city, except for a 
few commodities which are always 
tested at the city laboratory. 

Delivery Dates: The chemical sales 
manager also finds that there is a 
wide variation among cities on the 

* The heights which a policy of ‘“‘specifica- 
tions for the sake of specifications’ can reach 
is illustrated by the criteria which one political 
subdivision uses for spinach: 


Fresh, green and crisp. Grade 
less green, less crisp than #1.” 


“Grade #1 
2—Less fresh, 
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proof... 


COPOLYMER EMULSIONS of Polyvinyl Ace- 
tate give better greaseproof coatings — at no extra 
cost! Greaseproofness of these coatings exceeds that 
of rigid government specification JAN-B-121. They last 
longer. You get greater permanence than with pres- 
ently used materials, better resistance and flexibility. 
They're cleaner looking. 


You also get these advantages 
in the coating operation: 


No fire hazard 

Equipment is easily cleaned 

Uniform viscosity permits easy machining 
Standard drying equipment can be used 


APPLICATIONS: Cartons for baked goods — 
doughnuts, rolls, cakes . . . Machine part wrappings 
... Paper plates... Meat pack- 
ages .. . Greaseproof laminant 
for foil, glassine . . . Heat seal 
greaseproof coating — elimi- 
nates adhesive cost in making 
greaseproof pouches, cartons, 


Top photo shows coated chipboard which has been given 
a double diagonal 180° crease on a reverse fold at 1 
psi pressure, then treated with a test solution of turpen- 
tine and an oil-soluble red dye indicator. 

Lower photo shows reverse side of board, still grease- 
proof after 5 hours 





etc. 


For full information, clip and 
mail the coupon. 


RESYNS 
e 
ADHESIVES 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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I'D LIKE TO INCREASE GREASEPROOFNESS 
Please send technical data on National's 
POLYVINYL ACETATE COPOLYMER EMULSIONS 
Name Title 
Company 
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Sectional view of 
MIKRO-COLLECTOR showing felt filter 
bogs and reverse jet cleaning ring. 


The MIKRO-COLLECTOR* has virtually 
no rival in the collection of radioactive 
dusts of ultra-fine particle size. Its instal- 
lations for this purpose alone, during the 
past year, have a combined capacity of 
more than 100,000 cfm. 


We can show you data which should leave 

no doubt in your mind that a MIKRO- 

COLLECTOR can handle your job eco- 

nomically and efficiently, if it falls in either 

of these classifications : 

1—Elimination of atmospheric pollution. 

regardless of the dangerous or 
noxious quality of the dust, or the 
minute size of the dust particles. 


2—Full recovery of a valuable product. 


This is made possible by the MIKRO. 
COLLECTOR’s pressed felt filter medium 
and its Hersey reverse-jet cleaning ring, 
which assure the very highest possible 
dust recovery. 
10 Reasons 
why a MIKRO-COLLECTOR will bes? 
help you win a war with Dust 
1. Phenomenal Filter Rates 
2. Highest possible recovery of solids 
3. Require less filter surface, floor area 
4. Extreme simplicity, low upkeep, minimum attention 
5.Selected wool felt filtering medium 
6. Reduced number of filter bags; quick changeover 
7. Continuous, fully automatic operation 
8. Uniform air flow 
9. Easy handling of dust loads, damp or dry 
W. Thorough survey and diagnosis of dust problem 


SEND FOR—octual sample of felt used in MIKRO-COLLECTOR. 


*Potents applied for by H. J. Hersey, Jr. 
ond Pulverizing Machinery Company 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
54 Chatham Road Summit, New Jersey 


MJ GND- COREESTOR 


MIKRO- ‘PULVERIZERS and MIKRO- ATOMIZERS 
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CIVIC CHEMICAL SPRAY: Future taxes recoup the costs. 


tempo, or frequency, of buying and 
requested delivery. Some cities are 
seriously hampered by lack of storage 
space. Houston purchases most of its 
drugs and chemicals on a month-to- 
month basis, bids going out on the 
20th of each month. This contrasts 
with Detroit, which purposely buys 
up to a year in advance of its re- 
quirements “so that delivery will not 
be a limiting factor to suppliers or 
tend to bar small producers.” San 
Francisco is buying its ferric chloride 
on a three-year contract. 

Another unpredictable factor is the 
attitude on local vs. outside suppliers. 
This seems to be largely a_ political 
question. Consequently it will vary 
from day to day as well as from city 
to city. Some municipalities force the 
home-town companies to be at least 
“equal or better” than more distant 
competitors. Other cities have pro- 
visions for price-percentage advan- 
tages to protect the local suppliers. 
And this leads directly into the ques- 
tion of politically-minded awards for 
friends of the administration. 

Just a few months ago, Louisville, 
Ky., was forced to fire its city buyer 
because of his insistence on usiag the 
legal loophole that requisitions under 
$500 need no prior bids. By the simple 
device of splitting the orders, the buy- 
er gained a free hand in placing the 
business where he wanted. 

Cases like this, though few and far 
between, tend to steer the average 
sales manager away from a concerted 
selling effort on the municipal market. 
Instead, the temptation is to let local 
independent distributors carry the 


ball. This tends to put them out of 
contact with what is coming to be 
a lucrative class of customers. 

The city buyers, themselves, de- 
plore this general attitude on the part 
of national concerns. They are fearful 
that this approach will serve only 
to perpetuate the very things which 
industrial sellers abhor. The modern 
trend is toward professional-type city 
administrators, and away from politics 
in local government. Eventually, this 
would drastically change the person- 
nel and procedures used to implement 
many of the buying programs. But this 
shift will be either abetted or retarded 
by the attitudes of the salesmen who 
contact the municipal accounts. They 
must strive to understand the 
special problems. 

One source of misunderstanding 
is found in the question of terms 
Bound up with red tape designed to 
protect the taxpayers, many cities are 
notoriously slow payers. “But God 
knows our credit is good,” says one 
municipal purchasing agent. “After 
spending millions for advertising, 
some companies let their credit man- 
agers kill a sale in five minutes. A 
credit manager isn’t thinking straight 
if he crosses a city off his list because a 
bill wasn’t paid in thirty days.” 

In addition, many sales forces won't 
expend the necessary amount of time 
or patience needed in dealing with 
the involved clerical procedures that 
hamstring most city buyers. Often, 
for instance, a company’s salesman 
will enter his firm on one list of po- 
tential bidders, but he fails to cross- 
reference this against the lists of other 


cities’ 
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DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
TPIPOLY) 


~ ee ay ~~ PHOSPHATES 


SPHATE 


“Lonsistent uniformity of end product is 
£ : sential to keep consumer markets. 
s consistent quality phosphates are 
ys dependable, produced in the west 
e west’s oldest and largest phosphate 
lucer. Each batch is tested for uni- 
nity to insure uniformity in your end 


Dducts. 


A. R. MAAS CHEMICAL CO. 


Division of Victor Chemical Works 
4570 Ardine Street, South Gate, California 
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For chemical] executives with “20-20” vision 


Looking ahead pays off! The past few years, the chemical industry 
and related plants and utilities have invested more than 

$750 million in the B&O’s Ohio River Valley—the right spot, 
with the economic atmosphere vital to profitable production. 


This ‘‘American Ruhr’’ has vast reserves of bituminous 
coal; enough salt and brine for decades to come; unlimited 
water; 2 million kilowatts of power; and steady native 
labor that stays on the job. Dependable B&O trans- 

Lk, Quan portation serves the nation’s greatest markets. 

venan % pe ae Look at the “blue chip”’ plants here right 


conan UPELAND poet 
Say 


now! We can help you find your site, as 
we’ve helped them. BIG sites, for 
ann fen BIG new plants. Ask our man! 


uma AS SILOM YOUNGSTOWN 


TOLEDO, 
CHHCAGO ‘SANDUY 


Gary 











new vort 
vemere.s FS omstown Write or telephone B&O’s Industrial 
MOURAPOLS wewane neve HERING PHILADELPHIA 


utwonT Sy CUMeeRLAND Development men at 


COMMERSYILL coLumam FREDERICK WILMINGTON 
WAMILTON waaay 
cei New York 4 Phone: Digby  4-1600 


paarn GRAFTON F cueeny 
1 tuN 
WESTER ASHING TON 


CoCMMAT! aay ROMmaE 
CRESS gape « Ie ee Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 0400 


OtCaTUR 


LAWRENCEVILLE 


\ CMILLICOTME 
oii ~e er Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt —1-6220 
‘ENO ecnwooe 


rentmut eae “a Cincinnati 2. Phone: DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 ~=Phone: WAbash 2-221] 


Constantly —better! 
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city departments or his own company’s 
other products. 

Gotham Chemist: If further proof 
were needed on the long-range im 
portance of municipal markets to the 
chemical salesman, a survey of New 
York City’s chemical activities would 
dispel any doubt. The city’s Depart- 
ment of Purchase is not only a $6 
million-a-year buyer of chemical 
commodities—it is also a chemical 
producer in its own right. 

In many ways, the department is 
run like a hard-headed commercial 
enterprise. Commissioner of Purchase 
John Splain is still proud of his feat 
a few years ago when he, convinced 
that the market was headed toward a 
decline, withheld buying liquid caus- 
tic, and then bought a long-term sup- 
ply at what he figures to be a $2 mil- 
lion savings for the city. 

Maurice Moore, Buyer of Chemicals 
and Drugs, is a post-graduate chem- 
ist. He carries more than 5,000 differ- 
ent drugs, chemicals, and chemical 
preparations on his inventory list.‘ 
These purchases include raw materials 
for the chemical manufacturing and 
compounding which the city carries 
on in its own plants. 

One of these units turns out 200 
grades of paint and protective coat- 
ings for the city’s streets, buildings, 
vehicles, and bridges. The same facil- 
ity also manufactures a variety of in- 
secticide formulations and automobile 
maintenance compounds. 

In another plant, at Long Island 
City, the department operates its Gen- 
eral Drug Manufacturing Unit. Here 
the city makes standard clinical prepa- 
rations for all of its 33 hospitals, 24 
health centers, and 1,212 clinics. 

This money-wise use of chemical 
products is also illustrated by the 
application of orthodichlorbenzene on 
the refuse being used as fill on shore- 
line sites. The chemical holds down 
the odor and limits the growth of 
larvae and bacteria. Eventually, the 
$40,000 annual chemical cost will be 
recouped in taxes on the added real 
estate. 

As this idea, and others like water 
fluoridation, et al., spread from city to 
city, the municipal market for chem- 
icals will inevitably maintain its pres- 
ent booming growth. No matter how 
large it gets, however, it will still re- 
main a mysterious no-man’s-land to 
those sales managers who aren’t will- 
ing to brave the politico-economic 
cross winds which make it a hazardous 
selling ground. For those that do, it’s 
well worth the trouble. 


900 quarts a year f edicit 
r the city hospitals. Moore’s respons 
» the taste-testing of proffered 
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Chemical industries depend on 
Printweigh accuracy. 








On your scale 
MATERIAL becomes MONEY 


POUNDS 
4 
OUNCES, 











CONTROL 


YOUR COSTS 


with 


-PRINTWEIGH 


STOP human errors in 
reading, remembering, recording 


Toledo Printweigh Scales can help you 
eliminate waste and improve accuracy of 
your control records in receiving, stock 
rooms, batching, shipping and other 
operations in all plants today! 


Printweigh stops errors... provides 
printed weight records...assures you 
that the accurate indication of the Toledo 
dial will reach your accounting records 
without chance of human error. Prints 
directly in big, clear figures ... on thick 
tickets ...on large or small sheets... 
on strips...with extra copies. Saves 
time, stops losses, assures accurate 
weights accurately recorded! Send for 
bulletin 2021 on modern weight control. 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


TOLEDO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 





PRODUCT CONTROL 
BY INFRARED ANALYSIS 




















How Six Leading Firms Cut Costs with Infrared 


MERCK & COMPANY HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 
For assay of penicillin G in fermentation Concentration of gamma isomer in benzene 
broths. Cost $3.50/assay. Time: 2 hours. hexachloride. Infrared routine completed 
Faster, cheaper and less tedious than in 10 minutes, at a fraction of cost 
other methods. and time by other means. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 


For selection and control of raw 
materials; control of finished graphic 
arts products. Most tests completed 

in 2 minutes compared to 2 days for 
conventional methods. 


JULIUS HYMAN & COMPANY 


Production control for insecticides, raw 
material specification, etc. Two instru- 
ments run 24 hours a day on 8-hour shifts 
for 4000-5000 analyses per month. Less 

> — than 3% down time. 

eo. i 


Perkin-Elmer Spectrometer at A.B. Dick Company 


E. 1. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
For rapid, accurate determination of 
small amounts of water in Freon. Five 


minutes per determination—accurate 
to 1 ppm. 


SMITH, KLINE AND FRENCH LABORATORIES 
Assay khellin and visnagin, two new 
drugs, in seed extracts. Drugs are diffi-| 
cult to distinguish by conventional meth-— | 
ods because of chemical similarity. It is 
a 20-minute routine for infrared. 





o—_ 


| 
Perkin-Elmer Spectrometers at Julius Hyman & Co. 


Bulletin #100 containing complete details on these case 
histories will be sent on request. Our laboratory is at 
your service for complete evaluation of infrared methods 
to your problems. For additional information write to: 


The Perkin-Elmer Corp., g2qMain Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
For Optical Design and Electro-Optical Instruments 


PERKIN WY ELMER 
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Spectrophotometer at Smith, Kline and French 





SPRCLA Lee 


AHA DEMONSTRATION: Hyer with a new copper cleaner... 


LYN CRAWFORD 


YORK with a new silver polish. 


Supplying the Nation's Hosts 


Specialties maintenance products valued at $6 million- 





plus annually are used by American hotels. 


This week, hotel proprietors are getting the word from 





York Research Corp., independent testing laboratory, on new 
products now recommended for effectiveness and economy. 


Silver and copper cleaners, furniture levelers, get the 





nod this time; but need is real for still more specialties. 


They consume better than $6 million 
worth of specialties every year. They 
employ a well-known testing labora- 
tory to check on the products they 
use, They're meeting in St. Louis this 
week, to hearken to recommendations 
on new products, hear about upcom- 
ing ideas. They're American hotel 
proprietors, and here are the products 
that get okays this year: 

e Copper Brite, a copper and stain- 
less steelware made _ by 
Copperbrite, Inc. (Los Angeles). ; 

e Instant-Dip, a 
product of Lewal 
(New York). 

e A “bouncing putty” silicone fur 
niture leveler, made by Leveler Co. 
(Yonkers, N.Y.). 

These products have been examined 
by York Research Corp. (Stamford, 
Conn.), the laboratory employed by 
the American Hotel Association, and 
demonstrated at the confab by Presi- 
dent Holcomb York and Vice Presi- 
dent Warren Hyer. 

Sample mattress materials were 
touched with a torch to show relative 


cleaner 


silver cleaner, 
Industries, Inc 


flammability; one type that will likely 
have a high appeal to the fire hazard- 
conscious innkeepers is a dynel- 
chicken feather mattress that is highly 
fire-resistant. Another way to foil the 
smoker-in-bed: a bed pad of Fiberfrax. 

Even scouring compounds and 
paper towels were compared at the 
demonstration—harshly abrasive pow- 
ders were turned down, and extra 
absorbent towels okayed. 

Surprise of the affair was a poly- 
ethylene garbage can designed to 
eliminate the clatter and crash when 
the early-morning collection is made. 

Heavy Housekeeping: Keeping the 
nation’s 15,327 hotels in top shape re- 
quires plenty of money and effort each 
year. Just how much it costs for sup- 
plies at three of the nation’s top hotels 
alone is shown (see graph, p. 58.) 

Maintaining the 7,068 rooms of 
these three establishments requires an 
outlay of better than $86,000 per 
year—and that’s only for materials. It 
figures out to more than a dozen dol- 
lars per year per room. And in Amer- 
ica there are 1,440,000 hotel rooms to 
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care for. Even at half that cost, the 
maintenance supplies total a tidy sum. 

At the world’s largest hotel, Chi- 
cago’s 3,000 room-and-bath Conrad 
Hilton, more than $20,000 worth of 
glass and dishwashing powder is con- 
sumed yearly. Carpet shampoo re- 
quirements top 1,500 gallons yearly; 
more than $1,000 worth of metal pol- 
ishes is used—to name a few of the 
items. 

Employing a laboratory like York 
has cut the cost to hotels on a variety 
of items. In addition to examination 
of maintenance products, paints and 
flameproofing compounds, tests are 
made on almost any product a mem- 
ber hotel desires. York, at the behest 
of AHA, has issued manuals on car- 
pet cleaning; the selection of cleaning 
and polishing compounds; pest control 
for hotels; and prepared lists of prod- 
ucts acceptable for use in the AHA 
member hotels. 

Coming Up: The hotel demand can 
prod industry into commercializing 
products that might otherwise never 
get off the ground. The polyethylene 
garbage can, for example, is a slick 
bucket especially fabricated for the 
AHA; if commercially available, it 
might have a definite place in hotels. 

The dynel-chicken feather mattress 
is also still in the experimental 
phase; if hotels feel its fire-resistance 
qualities best meet their requirements, 
they may stir it into production. Al- 
ready York-okayed is Treesdale Lab- 
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GLUCURONOLACTONE 


now offered in 
COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES 


Glucuronic Acid is an important struc- 
tural constituent of essentially all fi- 
brous and connective tissues in animals, 
and is present in low concentrations 
in normal 

and urine, 

therefore of 

interest to investi- 

gators concerned 

with normal or ab- 

normal biological 

processes. 


To date there is 
very little knowl- 
edge concerning the 
utilization of in- 
gested or injected 
preformed Glucuro- 
nolactone, prima- 
rily due to the 
limited amounts of material which have 
heretofore been made available by ex- 
pensive and tedious biosynthetic pro- 
cedures. 


Now, however, we are supplying com- 
mercial quantities of Glucuronolactone 
produced synthetically from D-glucose. 
Our survey of current literature on 
Glucuronolactone is now in booklet 
form. Send for your copy today. 


Chemical Poe Division 
Vv 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 BATTERY PLACE « NEW YORK 4 














ANIMAL OILS 


VEGETABLE OILS 


FATTY ACIDS 


AND HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Welch Holme E Clark 


COMPANY INC. 
439 West Street, N. Y. 14, N. Y. 


W erebouses in N. Y. and Newark, N. J. 
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$21,190.37 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


4 


_ 


0 a 
HOTEL A 








Three famous hotels, with a total of more than 7000 rooms, 
spend over $86,000 annually for maintenance supplies 


$40,812.12 


$24,283.20 


B C 








oratories’ (Pittsburgh, Pa.) vinyl 
flameproofing for mattress ticking. 
Fiberfrax pads look like a smart idea 
—but no one is making them yet. 

And there’s plenty of room for 
other products: a clear lacquer or 
resin that can be painted on furniture 
tops which would be alcohol-, cig- 
arette- and heat-resistant; a product 
or a method to strip the paint off 
radiators without tearing them out of 
the heating system and hauling them 
to a caustic dip tank. 

Better Buys: The purchase of many 
hotel supplies still rests with the stew- 
ards and chief housekeepers. Handling 
the actual care of the nation’s nearly 
1% million rooms, theirs is the final 
decision on what will or won't be 


bought. Gradually, with the help of 
testing services, they are more astute- 
ly approaching the problems of repair 
and maintenance—costs which over-all 
total more than $125 million annually. 

Rug shampoos that tend to mildew 
or rot rugs are avoided; dangerously 
acidic or caustic cleaners are dis- 
carded in favor of safer, and frequent- 
ly more effective, materials. Duplica- 
tion of products, old  stand-bys 
purchased largely out of habit, and 
ineffective compounds are losing out. 

Hotels are realizing that they can 
save by using recently developed 
materials, and the market is opening 
for proved products. It’s a major mar- 
ket many specialists haven't really 
touched. 


Reusable Sprayer 


Interest is perking again on remov- 
able or reusable aerosol valves. Pres- 


sure Pack, Inc. (Detroit) recently 
introduced a new valve and spray 
head; latest word is that Standard 
Container Co. (Montclair, N.J.) plans 
a “cartridge” valve for production 
soon. 

The obvious appeal of the reusable 
or interchangeable valve is that prod- 
ucts can be sold either with or with- 
out the spray head; after the con- 
sumer has the manufacturers’ type 
spray head, he need purchase only 


the pressurized can. As Standard and 
Pressure Pack see it, this should re- 
duce aerosol costs—and add to that 
Pressure Pack’s claimed advantage of 
cleaning ease. 

But not all valve makers and aero- 
sol fillers are buying the idea. Some 
feel the value of aerosol containers is 
their ready disposability—the con- 
sumer likes the convenience of a 
spraying “package” which he can 
throw away when the can is exhaust- 
ed. A further objection is doubt that 
the somewhat higher initial cost can 
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mean a saving to the consumer or 
packer; the valve must be cleaned and f ; a TD 
retained by the user to cut costs. y ; : TD 
Prices on presently offered inter- ' 
changeable units are fairly high, are 
likely to stay there until production is 
boosted. Standard, developing its cart- 
ridge valve for widespread aerosol ap- 
plications, estimates its valves will be 
“competitive with the present higher- 
priced valves.” 

Though the easy-to-clean feature of 
reusable valves is a prime advantage 
with often-plugging paints and _plas- 
tics, it is also vital if the valve is to be 
used for more than one product. Pres- 
sure Pack claims another plus: a 
nozzle with a choice of four spray 
patterns. Removable heads are not 
new; they've been offered several 
times by various manufacturers. But 
they haven’t caught on as yet. The 
Siandard and Pressure Pack valves 
may be in the van of a trend. 

° 

Paint Girdle: An oil-soluble wetting 
agent (grinding aid) for paints, intro- 
duced this year, has been found to AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
possess an additional, perhaps more 7 N.Y 
valuable property, as an anti-sagging 122 EAST 42nd STREET . Aree aac temacar 
additive. Called Tenlo 70, it is a non- 
ionic modified polyamine and_poly- 
hydric alcohol ester. Addition of 3-7 
Ibs. to 100 gals. paint does the trick; 
Griffin is offering one-gal. trial 
amounts free. 


38 SO. DEARBORN STREET 214 WALTON BUILDING 3030 WEST SI 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA LOS ANGELES 54 








> 
Steam Cleaner: Now nationally avail- 


able: Brulin Liquid Steam Cleaner, a HEMICAL INTERESTS 
compound said to be non-toxic, non- E Your 


irritating, suitable for use on painted 


surfaces and light metals. 

° eZ 
Plastic Printer: The American Anode 
Div. of B. F. Goodrich (Akron, O.) P 
has licensed a new process for trans- waned 
ferring multicolored, printed, screened 
impressions from paper to rubber or 
plastics in one operation. This Anolith 
yrocess, developed by the Soledad ; ; ' ; : 
(Los pve is an ink lifting ticularly in connection with closely held or family 
one—a printed label is required for 
each transfer. When applied to rub- 
Me, 5 St ang, SESS We believe in the soundness of the American 
claimed to permanently seal the im- 
pression to the rubber, and the image 
eee — — will look sympathetically upon companies or indi- 
New Lab: Recently capitalized at viduals who have financial problems in this field. 
$150,000 in Oklahoma City, Okla., is 


Clyserol Laboratories, Inc. 


This bank specializes in chemical financing, par- 


owned companies. 


chemical industry and its prospects for growth and 


; Chemical Department 
Eagle Heads South: Eagle Chemical 
Co. (Joliet, Ill.) is opening a new a 
$200,000 plant in Mobile, Ala. Slated tz ot T tH) Uj 
to open by December, the desiccant Nipiwre TUS n 
and anti-corrosive products facilities 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
will employ 50. ¥ 

e 


Safety Streak: On the Atlantic Coast MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Line Railroad’s new gondola cars, a 
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You'll beat the drum for Hudson, too, when 
you soon see the announcement from this 
fully integrated mill. 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORPORATION 


Dept. 121 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








ermanent flexibility, heat 
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ater resistance, & 
our resins, 


INVESTIGATE 
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KESSLER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


“hd easreaele PHIA 35, PA. 
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BreGERaTIOS « . . se 
safety feature is a stripe of phosphorus 
paint applied to the side of the cars. 
The stripe will give a streak of light 
in the darkness, and is calculated to 
cut grade-crossing accidents where 
automobiles ram into sides of freight 
cars. 

’ 
Output Up: Vinyl pyridine latex out- 
put has been hiked at General Tire & 
Rubber’s Chemical Division, Akron, 
O. The compound is said to boost 
rubber-to-rayon and rubber-to-nylon 
adherence; production has previously 
been on a limited scale only. 

. b 
Mennen Move: Upcoming January 
change: The Mennen Co. will start 
moving to its new plant in Morris 
Township, N.J., where office, manu- 
facturing and warehousing facilities 
are under one roof. 

° 
Du Pont Double: Du Pont has con- 
cluded licensing arrangements to 
make a soil conditioner under patents 
issuing to the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Du Pont’s Grasselli Chemical Depart- 
ment will handle the product. 

Du Pont, already selling a sodium 
polyacrylate conditioner, thus joins 
American Chemical Paint Co. (Am- 
bler, Pa); Associated Sales and Sup- 
ply Co. (St. Louis); Quinn Drug and 
Chemical Co. (Greenwood, Miss.); 
Shelby Agricultural Chemical Co. 
(Shelbyville, Ky.); Tennessee Corp. 
(New York); Thompson Hayward 
Chemical Co. (Kansas City, Mo.); 
and Wyandotte Chemical Co. as pres- 
ent licensees of the Monsanto product. 
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amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: none. 

4 Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting; also the statements in two paragraphs 
how the afflant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this 
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otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months pre- 
ceding the date shown above was: (This information is 
required from daily sroekiy, semiweekly, and triweekly 
newspapers only) 17,792. 
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THE BIG NEW 
1952 - 53 


Chemical 


Week— BUYERS GUIDE.... 


.. . And you can have your own personal copy simply by subscribing to CHEMICAL WEEK now! 
Yes, as part of CW’s regular subscription service, and at no extra cost, you get this huge “encyclopedia” of 
source-of-supply information, when it comes off the press November Ist. 


As a busy chemical executive, you know how often “who makes it?” questions arise to consume all too 
many of your precious working hours. 


Now, you can get all the answers—quickly and easily—in one compact, handy volume. You'll find more than 
6,000 chemicals, raw materials, specialties, containers, equipment and supplies listed for quick reference. 
In this one volume are the names and addresses of the companies manufacturing and supplying almost every 
product used in the chemical process industries. 


Remember, the only way to get your copy is to subscribe to CHEMICAL WEEK now! No single copies are 
sold—it’s a service reserved exclusively for our subscribers. 


ACT NOW! Get 52 idea-packed issues of CHEMICAL WEEK, plus the 750-page Chemical Buyers’ Guide for 
only $5. Or take advantage of the reduced rate of 3 years for only $10. 


Mail the attached coupon today. We’ll bill you later. 


Chemical Week CW 10-11 
330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


OK Enter my subscription to CHEMICAL WEEK for 1 year for $5. | understand that | will receive 


the new Buyers’ Guide, as part of CW’s regular service, as soon as it comes off the press Nov. 
Ist. 


C1 | will pay when you bill me. OC 1 enclose remittance 
0 3 years for $10 * 2) 2 years for $8 


Name Position 


Address 


Postal 
City Zone 
Company 


Our Primary Business is — 


Above rates are for U. S. and U. S. Possessions ONLY 
Canada: $6 [] 1 year $10 [5 2 $12 [} 3 years 
Latin America: $15 [) 1 year $25 9 $30 () 3 years 
Other Countries: $25 |" 1 year $40 (j 2 years $50 [7 3 years 
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CHLORINE. . ... solubility in water and other solvents 


The solubility of chlorine gas, as found 
in the literature, is usually given in 
terms of the absorption coefficient. The 
solubility curves shown in this chart 
have been prepared using the more 
practical weight units. The solubility 
of chlorine is shown for water, salt 
solutions and hydrochloric acid solu- 
tions as the solvents. 

Chlorine forms with water a hydrate 
Cl,. 8H,O at temperatures below 9.6°C. 
at atmospheric pressure. The system 
Cl, and H,O is claimed to have two 
invariant points, one at 0.24°C. and 244 


mm Hg pressure, and the other at 
28.7°C. and 6 atmospheres pressure. 

Chlorine is appreciably soluble in a 
number of organic solvents, particularly 
at low temperatures. As examples of 
this phenomenon, Taylor and Hilde- 
brand give the following data: A satu- 
rated solution of chlorine in heptane at 
0°C. contained 20.36% chlorine by 
weight. A saturated solution of chlo- 
rine in carbon tetrachloride at 0°C., 
19°C., and 40°C. contained 15.6%, 
8.48%, and 4.33% chlorine by weight, 
respectively. 


ee 
175, 


j-24@ 


‘Pi, 35°457 


This is a section from our Chlorine Handbook, written for 
those who are concerned with the applications of chlorine. 43 
pages, charts, bibliography. A copy is yours free for the asking. 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 


MARKET LETTER 


Despite a 25% cut in the nation’s soda ash availability due to 
strikes at Wyandotte Chemical (Wyandotte, Mich.) and Columbia-Southern 
(Corpus Christi, Tex.) plants don’t look for a repeat of the tight market 
situation prevalent right after Korea. 

Reasons: At that time more than half the U. S. soda ash pro- 
ducers were struck, demand was at a peak; at the moment consumers’ 
stocks are in relatively good supply because of the spring-summer chemical 
business doldrums. 

By this week, however, while other producers are feeling some 
added pressure for shipments, consensus in the trade is this: Only a pro- 
longed strike will adversely affect the market to any great extent—and 
even that eventuality would mean only a temporary pinch. 

Chances are prices will not be affected one way or the other by 
the current cutbacks in production. 














Most dibutyl phthalate producers are breathing easier this week. 
The reduction in butyl alcohol price (CW Market Letter, Oct. 4) raised the 
possibility of lower phthalate prices, but many feel the current dibutyl 
phthalate price (34¢/pound, t.c.), having held steady thus far, will go 
no lower. 

A slight decrease is still a possibility, of course. However, demand 
for the plasticizer is picking up—a good deterrent to any reduction. 








Lower butyl alcohol, butyl acetate prices are stirring up keen 
interest among lacquer manufacturers. Some are revamping formulations, 
switching, in part, from ketones to butyl alcohol, acetate. 

Other formulators, however, are playing a waiting game, hope- 
fully expecting lower ketone price tags. 

On the other hand, at least one major methyl isobutyl ketone 
(MIBK), methyl isobutyl carbinol producer is also waiting. The decision 
was made last week not to reduce prices—but altered market conditions 
could well augur a change, probably within the next week or so. 











There’s no question about new price reductions for that wonder- 
ful “green stuff”—chlorophyll. Two major producers, Ameriean Chloro- 
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MARKET LETTER 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947—100) 122.6 122.6 121.9 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947—100) 102.4 102.4 107.2 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,672.0 1,922.0 1,842.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) 2,173.0 ‘est. ) 2,195.0 ‘act.) 

Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 240.7 241.4 254.0 
Chemical Process Industries Construction Awards (Eng. News-Record) $51,535,000 $4,705,000 $49,401,000 


MONTHLY INDICATORS—PRODUCTION 
(ndex 1935-39—100) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All Manufacturing and Mining 215 
Durable Manufactures 268 
Non-durable Manufactures 190 
All Chemical Products 297 
Industrial Chemicals 548 
Petroleum and Coal Products 277 











phyll (division of Strong Cobb) and Archer-Daniels-Midland almost 
simultaneously hit the market last week with a whopping cut that brings 
the price down to $60/pound from $75-$85. 


The lag in foreign demand has exporters lagging in their pick-up 
of licenses to ship out pesticides. With the third quarter over, OIT ruefully 
reports 16 million pounds of the 46-million-pound export quota for sulfur 
formulations have not been licensed. 

The quota covers formulations of BHC, other compounds contain- 
ing 20‘ or more sulfur. 

Fourth quarter quotas are the same, but chances are there will 
be no perk-up in demand from south of the border. Mexico and Brazil 
(principal South American customers) are showing interest in expanding 
their own insecticide mixing facilities. Future demands will probably lean 
toward importing raw materials rather than prepared insecticides. 











Some exporters of quinine, quinine sulfate are not on their toes. 
Earlier thts year the Commerce Department’s Office of International Trade 
had been turning down applications for export because the quota had been 
exhausted. 

By this week only security restrictions (no shipments to USSR 
and satellites) govern export permits, but apparently some exporters are 
not aware of that fact. Generally free supply in the U.S. is responsible for 
the change in regulations. 





Big news in metals market last week was the British Govern- 
ment’s turning all lead trading over to private dealers—and the almost 
immediate drop in prices for the foreign metal. 

U.S. producers tell CW the British action may well have an ad- 
verse effect on the domestic 16¢/pound price. It’s a safe bet, however, that 
a change will not occur for at least thirty days—and then only if the 
domestic supply-demand situation dictates an altered price level. 








Don’t look for any lowering in toluol prices. Some producers are 
calling the nitration material tight, see little future easing in the market 
situation. 

Increasing industrial demand added to contmuing government 
buying (for defense purposes) presages an even tighter market condition. 








SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending October 11, 1952 
UP 





Change New Price Change New Price 


Tung Oil, dom., tanks, mills, imported, Casein, Argentine, acid-precip. grade, 
dms., c.l., Le.L, tanks $.00125 $.385 100-ib. bag lots or more, ex dock  $.0125 $.2425 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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There's more to a "SQU 
than you think 





Squeezing this Plaxpak bottle 
forces sealing compound out of 
spout in narrow ribbon. 





Squeeze of this Plaxpak wash 
bottle dispenses contents in con 
trolled thin stream. 


Pre-measured dispensing — 
squeeze fills well in neck of this 
Plaxpak bottle. 








Squeeze of Plaxpak bottle 
saturates sponge for uniform, neat 
application of hair coloring. 





Tap water is demineralized 
quickly by this Plaxpak bottle com- 
bination. 








Ze" 


THESE PLAXPAK 


polyethylene bottles vary widely in ap- 
plication, but they all have one thing in 
common — a squeeze by the user dis- 
penses the contents neatly, quickly and 
controllably. 


The “squeeze” has come a long way 
since the introduction of the Plaxpak 
bottle. Possibly it’s just the action your 
next package should have to put your 
product over with a bang. Let us show 
you how the Plaxpak bottle can be ap- 
plied to your product to make it easier, 
neater and more sanitary to use. 


And remember that this amazingly 
versatile container is unbreakable, light 
in weight, inert to chemicals, and avail- 
able in an almost infinite range of colors. 


new brochure 


Please write for our new 

booklet. It will help bring you 
up-to-date on the Plaxpak 

bottle’s advantages and the 
facilities available to you at Plax. 


PLAX CORPORATION Subsidiary of Emhart Mfg. Co., WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


In Canada, Plax Canada, Ltd., Teronto — District Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other principal cities. 





Plax® blow-molded products made under U.S. Pats.: 2128239, 2175053, 2175054, 2230188, 2230190, 2260750, 2283751, 2349176, 2349177, 2349178. 
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five reasons why chemical me 
specify INLAND steel containers 


y 1 SIZES AND STYLES — Inland 
containers of every type 
used in your industry ore 
available in sizes from 3 to 
58 gallons. 


TESTED—Every Inland container 
is individually tested to insure 
satisfactory performance in use 


LINING RESEARCH — Inland 
with the most experienced lin- 


ing research department in the CREATIVE DECORATION 


industry has developed or Inland’'s creative staff can as 


improved container linings for 
hundreds of products 


sist customers’ in developing 
effective container decoration 
—printed or lithographed—for 
greater sales impact 


SERVICE —Inland’s service to 
users of Inland containers does 
not end with production and 
shipment. Its policy is one of 
complete customer satisfaction 


on container performance 


petra, 


<®>» inianp STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY 


6532 SOUTH MENARD AVENUE * CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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ETHYLENE GLYCOL: Temptation vs. consumption. 


Whither Ethylene Glycol? 


Ethylene glycol makers are being en- 
couraged to boost output over 40%. 
They must now decide whether a 
rapid tax write-off is worth the chance 
of overproducing. 

By this week ethylene glycol produc- 
ers are facing the future with mixed 
feelings. On one hand they are tempt- 
ed by possible tax savings granted 
through the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration; on the other they sense 
the shadow of a buyers’ market loom- 
ing, clouding the horizon. 

For years the ethylene glycol pic- 
ture has been rosy for the seller. In 
1941 users grabbed at 151 million 
pounds; in 1948 they took 337 mil- 
lion. Last season 597 million pounds 
went fast. But next year—and the next, 
and the next—may be different. 

Present output, based on first-half- 
1952 figures, is shooting up at an 800- 
million-pound clip. The following 
table shows this spurt: 


Increase 
Total Over Previ- 
Produced ous Year 
(Million Pounds) 
440 103 
510 70 
1951 597 87 
1952 810 (est.) 213 (est.) 


Question: Where will it all go? 


Year 


1949 
1950 


Figuring Ahead: Because car own- 
ers take over 70% of all ethylene gly- 
col for anti-freeze, future demands 
can be estimated from (1) the number 
of cars on the road (2) other outlets. 

Studies based on population growth 
show that in 1955 well see 54 million 
cars and trucks in operation. Kuhn 
and Hutcheson’s figures (CW, Sept. 
29, °51), interpolated for 1955, yield 
glycol consumption by autos for that 
year of 460 million pounds. Another 
check, made more recently, raises 
their estimate only slightly. 

Other-outlet consumption—plastics, 
etc.—is not so easy to pin down. A 
good estimate is 200 million pounds. 
This would go, of course, into syn- 
thetic fibers (Dacron-type), cellophane, 
explosives, detergents, tobacco, and 
the like. 

Acrylonitrile, too, was long ex- 
pected to tie up much glycol capacity. 
Although not using ethylene glycol 
directly, it competes with it for ethyl- 
ene oxide. Latest signs, however, 
point to another chemical, acetylene, 
as the favored base for most acryloni- 
trile. Result: More oxide capacity 
should be available for glycol. 

So the total needs for 1955 now 
stack up to 660 million pounds. The 
corresponding Paley Commission fig- 
ure was a more conservative 558 mil- 
lion. 

DPA Wants: In contrast, the DPA- 
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RUST-BUSTING 
TEAM SAVES 


me ° PARTS 
-— ° TIME 
* TEMPER 


9800 American industrial leaders de- 
pend on Kroil when a frozen bearing, 
bushing or bolt threatens production 
or starts to cost expensive man hours. 
During eleven years they have learned 
that it pays to use Kroil first and save 
parts. In these days of critical mate- 
rials, shops cannot afford to use ham- 
mer-and-chisel methods when stuck- 
together parts cause trouble. 


What Users Say! 


“Five men using levers and sledges 
worked for an hour with a frozen shaft 
. .. one man used Kroil and lifted the 
shaft out with no leverage”... “Before 
trying Kroil we broke off every nut (on 
our heat treat quench trolleys) .. . 
since then we have not lost one and have 
decreased repairing time from 30 min- 
utes to about six minutes per trolley.”’ 


Try Kroil at our risk. Send for a gal- 
lon—use it under the worst conditions 
you have. Return it for full credit if 
not satisfied. Kroil, $3.50 a gallon; 
Kroiler, $1.50 each ... together, $4.75, 
f.o.b. Nashville. 


LABORATORIES 


1063 Thompson Lane, Nashville 11, Tenn. 


(DITHIZONE) 
Reagent for Co, Cu, Pb and 
Hg. 


& 
PHENOLSULFONPHTHAALEIN 
(PHENOL RED) 

For estimation of Renal Func- 
tion, Also as indicator 


THYMOLPHTHALEIN 


As pH indicator and test for 
blood 


BENZIDINE DIHYDROCHLORIDE 
Reagent for test for blood 
PROPYL GALLATE 


An anti-oxidant for edible 
animal fats 


Our research department has 
solved the synthesis of such 
complicated organic chemicals 
as PHENYLEPHRINE HYDRO- 
CHLORIDE US.P., TETRA- 
CAINE U.S.P. & METHONIUM 
HYDROBROMIDE pharmaceuti- 
cal grade. We will be glad to 
supply these materials, as well 
as to develop synthesis and 
manufacture your specific prod- 


ucts. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
Y 
S) 
ORGANICS nw 


AND TECHNICAL 
: 


DATA SHEETS. 
DEPT. C. W. 
67 





THIS FELLOW IS TRAINED IN YOUR BUSINESS. His 
main duty is to travel the country — and world 
— penetrating the plants, laboratories and man- 
agement councils . .. reporting back to you every 
significant innovation in technology, selling tac- 
tics, management strategy. He functions as your 
all-seeing, all-hearing, all-reporting business com- 
munications system. 


THE MAN WE MEAN IS A COMPOSITE of the edi- 
torial staff of this magazine. For, obviously, no 
one individual could ever accomplish such a vast 
business news job. It’s the result of many quali- 
fied men of diversified and specialized talents. 


AND, THERE'S ANOTHER SIDE TO THIS “COMPOSITE 
MAN,” another complete news service which com- 
plements the editorial section of this magazine — 
the advertising pages. It’s been said that in a 





business publication the editorial pages tell “how 
they do it”—“they” being all the industry’s front 
line of innovators and improvers — and the ad- 
vertising pages tell “with what.” Each issue un- 
folds an industrial exposition before you— giving 
a ready panorama of up-to-date tools, materials, 
equipment. 


SUCH A “MAN” IS ON YOUR PAYROLL. Be sure to 
“listen” regularly and carefully to the practical 
business information he gathers. 


Se MEGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
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stated goal for ethylene glycol has 
swelled to a fat 850 million pounds. 
Even more than this, indirect expan- 
sion stemming from the DPA-sponsor- 
ed goal for ethylene oxide could shove 
ethylene glycol output to a total of 
over 900 million pounds per year. 
And that’s a lot of anti-freeze for 
anybody’s radiator. 

It’s expensive, too. One expert rates 
the difference between the 660-mil- 
lion-pound consumption and 900-plus 
million capacity to require well over 
$100 million in capital equipment. 

Canada too, as in other materials, 
is expanding in chemical output. Ethy- 
lene glycol in that country sails along, 
independently of course, of the U. S. 
Defense Production Adiminstration. 
In the long run, it must be counted 
in the ethylene glycol total. Recently 
Dow Chemical of Canada announced 
a $17 million expansion of its Sarnia 
plant. In terms of ethylene glycol, this 
means Canada is gearing to satisfy 
home customers’ needs for an esti- 
mated 100 million pounds, later to 
compete with U. S. makers. 

As further evidence of this trend, 
only last week, at Ottawa, Finance 
Minister Abbott asked the Tariff 
Board to: 

1) Investigate the spread between 
the price received by the Canadian 
manufacturer, Dow Chemical of Can- 
ada Ltd., for ethylene glycol and the 
price paid by the Canadian consumer 
of ethylene glycol anti-freeze. 

(2) Review tariff items covering 
ethylene glyco] and related products 
now entering Canada free. 

It all adds up to the fact that U. S. 
producers will have tougher going in 
Canada. 


Later on: Figures for even longer- 
range consumption fail to wholly sup- 
port present increases. The Paley 
Commission estimate, interpolated for 
1962, calls for about 700 million 
pounds of ethylene glycol. Another 
expert forecast stretched the need to 
a possible 800 million. 

In 1962, moreover, automobiles 
are counted on to fill up with over 500 
million pounds. By that time other 
factors, already taking visible form in 
the crystal ball picture will material- 
ize: 

e The ethylene glycol sales appeal 
of “permanence” must walk a narrow 
line between (1) complete perman- 
ence, encouraging re-use, fewer repeat 
sales or (2) “semi-permanence,” there- 
by limiting sales appeal. 

e Improved auto engine designs 
vear by year require lower cooling ca- 
pacity. Resurgence of the air-cooled 
motor, already predicted, could easily 
occur in the next ten years. 

In sum, this all points to a long pile- 
up unless (1) new outlets ease the jam 
or (2) producers gauge their expansion 
plans with a sharp eye. 

What To Do? This week CW polled 
several producers regarding the pros- 
pects. Thinking of the DPA goals, one 
flashed back, “A fast tax write-off 
is not the sole consideration in in- 
vesting millions of dollars for special- 
ized chemical equipment. We'll ac- 
tually expand when, and only when, 
we see it’s a smart move.” 

Another blandly replied, “We have 
a good ‘product but we're going to 
have to get off our chairs and start 
selling it.” And a third, more cautious, 
opined, “We're not worried yet. The 
demand is still solid but we’re keeping 
our eyes open.” 


Shellac Price Curve Flattens 


Chemically speaking, shellac is stolid 
and stable; pricewise, however, it has 
long been mercurial and unpredict- 
able. But by this week the impact of 
three market factors was being re- 
flected in shellac quotations. Result: 
There'll be fewer, and less violent 
price swings in the future. 

The shellac industry is getting a new 
shot in the arm. Traditionally incon- 
stant, it is now being jolted by the 
expanding demands of the self-polish- 
ing wax makers, who are adding ever 
greater amounts of that ingredient to 
their products. Formulators such as 
Beacon Wax and S. C. Johnson (CW, 
Oct. 27, ’51) are now being followed 
by other competitors hot in the race 
for the floor wax market. 


The sharp rise in consumer ac- 
ceptance of these liquid floor coaters 
is multiplying shellac demand rapidly; 
the new polishes require many times 
the shellac content of their forerun- 
ners (60%-80% new vs. 10%-20%— 
dry basis). 

These latest waxes may well be the 
silver lining of the cloud that fell upon 
the shellac producer when he lost the 
phonograph market. Less demand 
from record makers (they still use 
some in laminates) is an important 
factor in keeping the shellac price 
within economic reach of the polish 
producers. 

Other Factors: Shellac has been a 
volatile performer in past vears. Its 
price (unbleached) soared from 8¢ 
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SSAVE MORE youR $ 
seu more! PROTECT pronucts: 


with POLYETHYLENE 
LINERS & BAGS 


Made of “VISQUEEN” Film 
(Prod. of the Visking Corp.; 
Guartd. by Good Housekeep- 
ing Mag.). Lightweight, 
tough, non-toxic, non-rust- 
ing, non-shatterable, non- 
corrodable, odorless, taste- 
less. Durable, waterproof. 
Resistant to oils, alcohol, 
chemicals G solvents at room 
temperature. Made to your 
spec’s. New, LOW prices! 


TRANSPARENT BARREL 

or DRUM COVERS 
Tough Vinyl with elastic. Fits drums, bar- 
rels from 5 to 75 gal. capacity. Prevents 
materials from exposure to the elements 
after opening of container. Time G Money- 
saving! Better service than wooden barrel- 
heads or drum lids. 


PRACTICAL, PROTECTIVE 
UTILITY APRONS 
Heavy gauge tough vinyl, Easy to clean with 
damp cloth. Won’t crack, peel. Full cut 
protects clothes. Colors: Black, brown, white 
or clear. 50 or more: 75¢ ec. Less than 50: 
$1.00 


LET US SOLVE YOUR 
PACKAGING PROBLEMS! 


PELAMAY Products 


112 4th Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 





- Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals” 


_.330 West A2nd Street » New York 36, NY, 





Deodorants 
Germicides 
Fungicides 
Preservatives 
Anti-Oxidants 
Anti-Skinning 
Agents 


FOR 


TEXTILES PAINTS 
ADHESIVES 
PAPER PLASTICS 
SOLVENTS RUBBER 
AND OTHER 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





GR 7-8468 ° 





REPLIES on No. Address to office nearest you 
NEV ‘30 W 42nd St. (36) 

20 N. Michigan Ave, (11) 

SAN FRANC ISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


| MANAGEMENT SERVICES) 


EVANS 





Chemical Research—Processes—Products 
evelopment Problems 
Complete Laboratory——Pilot Plant 
Mechanical & Optical Sections 
Ask for new Sx ope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 


EVANS RESEARCH & gg aes vow. 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, 








MARTIN H. GURLEY, JR. 


Consultant 
Specializing in 
FIBROUS MATERIALS 


Laboratories at Pawtucket, R. |}. 
P. 0. Box 637 Tel. PA 5-356! 





THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
hime beers 


Plant design, swore Meee services. Details & 
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CUSTOM SPRAY DRYING 


pomcanvies i 
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Complete facilities for limited or volume spray 
drying. We offer over 20 years of experience. 


SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
-501 North Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N.J. 2-1829 





Truland Chemical & Engineering Co., Inc. 
AVAILABLE CUSTOM REFINING FACILITIES 
Distillation, Extractions 
Separations, Fraetionations 
Drum Lots - Tank Cars 


WANTED an plipes of Crude Mixtures 
Products, Residues, Wastes 


Contaminated Solvents 
Box 426, Union, N. J. UNionville 2-7360 
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Labelers—Practically brand new Pony Labelrite 
Labeler, Model &86-M, complete with AC motor 
and all accessories, immediate delivery ; also Has- 
kins semi-automatic screweapper, and four 60-gal. 
tanks with covers, stands, and portable agitators, 
immediate delivery, reasonably priced. FS-5517 
Chemical Week. 


Mill New 6x12; Johnson Joints, corepiete. Eagle 
Industries, 108 Washington St., 4 


Mills, Raymond #5047, High Side Roller, ( (2). 
Consolidated Prods., 18 ‘Park Row, N.Y, 38. 


Mills, Traylor tube, 5‘x22”, 5'x20', 4'6"x18'6", 
x13’, stone lined, pebble ‘charge ‘@. Consoli- 
dase Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. » N.Y. 


Mixers, 700 gal. Turbo, Simplex, jktd. (2). Con- 
solidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 


Mixers, horiz. ribbon, 14’x7’6"x6', iktd. 450 cu. 
ft. (2). Consolid’d. Prod., 18 Pk. Row, N.Y. 38. 








Pebble Mills; 8’x8’, Porcelain lined. First Machin- 
ery Corp., 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


Pebble Mills 10 -. to 800 gal., porcelain lined, 
20. Consolidated roducts, 18 Park Row, } NY 38. 


Pu umps, s/s Centr. Lobour, s self-prim. Se and “10 
Ae © Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, 














For Sale 


R Pfaudler Jktd. 400 Ge. First Machin- 
ery Corp., Wes Bey ee 





if e . 
| a D Burveys & reports. 


313-14-15 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio. 
Phone, Je. 5939 — Je. 4543 











JAMES P. O'DONNELL 
Engineers 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 


Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 


39 Broadway, New York 6 








RRINE 
ENGINEERS 
Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical, Elee- 
trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal: Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analyses & Reports 


South Caroline 


ECE ETT 


‘osition Vacant 


Greenvilie 























Resin Chemist: Aggressive and imaginative indi- 
vidual with several years experience in the de- 
velopment, application and manufacturing of 
polyvinylacetate emulsions. Excellent opportunity 
to spearhead new product development in a grow- 
ing and established organization. Please give de- 
tails of education, experience and salary desired. 
P-5575, Chemical Week 


—- Selling Opportunities Wanted = 





Supestenced Chemical sal will ider de- 
voting full time representing reputable firm as 
Manufacturers representative in New England. 
Cover all six states if necessary. RA-5540, Coax: 
cal Week. 


Young man, Coll. ed., car, Salesman or Represen- 
ative for Chemicals. SA-5613, Chemical Week. 





Don’t’ forget 
THE BOX NUMBER... 


when answering the classified advertisements in 
this magazine It’s our only means of identify- 
ing the advertisement you are answering. 

















Attritor No. 100 S$ production model grinding 
tank capacity 128 gals. Elect. motor 440 V, 3 
phase 60 cycle. Fiberglas class “B” insulation, 700 
Crise totally enclosed fan cooled, ball bearing. 
Above equipment brand new, has not been used. 
Inquiries invited. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
P.O. Box 326, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Reactor—type 347 SS 30 gal. with condenser. 
Eaement Clearing House, Inc., 289 10th St., 
ya. 35. 





Tablet Press, No. 51/2, Colton 3” maximum. 
Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 


Tanks, Alum, Pressure—330 and 480 > om 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 








Autoclaves, Steel, Hor. 66”x14'7", First Ma- 
chinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., N. y. 13, N.Y. 





Calender, New 6x12”, Johnson Joints, Gage 
Eagle Industries, 108 Washington St., NYC 





Centrifugal 36”x40", Bird, Conttasm, Consoli- 
dated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38, N.Y. 





Centrifugals, Bird 48”; Rub. out me Ma- 
chinery, AS7 Hudson ‘St, N.Y. 
tpot rn $9.25 cwt 


Copper Sulfate, Crystals, 
~ 1472 Bwy, New 


as N.Y. Tobey \ onecae il Co, 
York, LO 4-252¢ 
DDT Lowest Prices, get our current quote. Tobey 
Chemical Co., 1472 Bwy, New York, LO 4-2520. 


Dryer, Vacuum Shelf, 20 shelves, 59 x 78, 
oond. (6). Consolid’d. Prod., 18 Pk. Row, N. 


ma 





Dryers, 2 Bfvk 32x90 dble. oun, SS accessories, 
coun Eagle Industries, 108 ashington St., 





Dryers, 2 Stainless Drums; +4 nie. ae ‘ a 
ery oP 157 Hudson a « te bay 


Filter oan, 18” x 18”, Sonn 
shomubere (29) Consolidated 
ow, . 


, fron, P & F, 11 
roducts, 18 Park 





Filter wis a 30”x30", tron, ery, steam heated, 
30 , 18 Park 
Row, N.Y. 38, hs Barclay 7. 0600. 





Filter Press, 42” x 42”, 
54 Chambers (12). 
Park Row, Y. 38. 


tron, om, 18, 27, 36, 
Consolidated Products, 18 





Filters, all sizes ond — 


Perry Equipment, 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. a. 





Filter Press, 30” x 30”, Aluminum, 45 Chambers, 
Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 





Kettle, S/S, 300 gal. ad 7 Consolidated 
Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y 





Labeler, World Model cH, press 
cond. Process Industries, 305 Poe's Book 
lyn 12, N.Y. 


Tanks, S/S, from 30 gal. to 5700 
Equipment Corp., 1415 . 6th St., Phils. ‘n, Po 


Tanks, S/S, 13,500 gal. ‘Vert. ‘closed agit., “S/S 
coils, 7% HP Motor. Consolidated Products, 18 
Par Row, N.Y. 38. 


Tonks, 2 10000 gel. $s Storage, ¢ excel. Cond. 
Eagle Industries, 108 Washington St., NYC. 





Tanks. 6 New 20,000 Gal. 5/16” thick. Lestan 
Corp., Rosemont, Penna. 





cities. 
yn 12. 


Tanks, SS Storage & Mixing, all ca 
Process Industries, 305 Powell St., Brookl 








FITTINGS—VALVES | WANTED 


WE PAY BIG MONEY 
FOR SURPLUS VALVES & FITTINGS 
PIPE COUPLINGS ALL SIZES 
BLACK & GALV. 
Now is the time to clean out your dead stock 
DANIEL SMITH VALVES & FITTINGS CORP. 
311 East 31 St., N.Y.C. 16, N.Y. MU-3-3408 





Wanted at Once 
Chemical Equipment for Defense Plant Work 
Autoclaves Kettles 


Centrifuges 
Dryers 
Filters 

Interested in complete pli 





w 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 














Machinery,  mgege and Pugeems, Pas verything 
from single ite lant. 
Products, 18 Park Row, N. Y. i 


(DEALERS in used-surplas, 








Oldest and Largest Dealers 
in Used and Rebuilt Machinery. 


18 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


Ave., N 





rc 2, NJ. 








Shops: 331 D 
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Your First Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 
FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 


157 Hudson St., N. Y. 1 
Phone WORTH 4-5900 








Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
Largest stock of used ented 
equipment in the United 
66 Years of a, 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
Union, N. J. 
UNionville 2-4900 











‘CHEMICALS Raw’ Materials/| 


—S—SSS—_—_—_—_—_Wwa SSS 


Chemical Service Corporation 


WANTED — SURPLUS 
Chemicals, Plasticizers, Solvents 
Drugs, Pharmaceuticals, Oils 
Pigments, Colors, Waxes, etc. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE Conpenarien 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover S970" 


MIR WEMNE AES i 


= For Sale 


























FOR SALE— SURPLUS 
METHYL BROMIDE 
IN 20ce AMPOULES 
LARGE QUANTITIES AVAILABLE 
ROWINN AUTOMOTIVE SUPPLY CO. 
1530 W. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
DUnkirk 8-1465 


|" BUSINESS!OPPORTUNITIES || 


WANTED 








PRODUCT OR BUSINESS 
FOR DIVERSIFICATION 


Our client, an established manufacturer in the mid 
south, will buy a distinctive specialty product or 
business 


selling to textile, paper, cellulose products, 
chemical or other manufacturers, with market 
acceptance established 


Please write Department ‘‘D’’ 
Brokers protected. 


enclosing this ad. 


CHARLES H. WELLING & CO., INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Consultants in Diversification and New Products 











1) PANTS: PRORERTIES I] 


—_—————————— For Lease ———— 

Storage | and Delivery facilities offered. “Available 
storage space in new building in New 
convenient to Hudson River Tunnels and 

—also near entrance to N.J. Turnpike. 

lease or storage by commodity. Quick truck de- 
liveries at low rate can be arranged. FL-5551, 
Chemical Week. 
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MARKETS. 


SAM SABU: 


per pound in 1939 to 50¢ in 1948, is 
now hovering at 30¢. Its import ton- 
nage has fluctuated in similar manner. 

One inherent reason for this wide 
movement is the native propensity to 
speculate in natural products. When 
Sam Sabu, the average Indian pro- 
ducer, surmises he can make a killing 
on the next crop, he will assist the 
labors of the lac bugs by transferring 
them to specially cultivated, tender 
host trees to yield a larger and su- 
perior crop of lac. When, on the other 
hand, the expectancy is less rosy, 
Sabu can be conveniently lazy. 

Another influence upon the price of 
the raw material is the rate of currency 
exchange which, of course, applies to 
all imports. Devaluation of the rupee 
in September 1949 was instrumental 
in dropping the shellac price from 47¢ 
to 36¢ per pound. Such a dip (or rise) 
could conceivably recur, but the In- 
dian Government, zealous for exports, 
would probably try to keep the price 
stable. 

Help from Alcohol: A definite as- 
sist has now come to one segment 
of the industry, the bleachers, who 
transform the crude seed lac to the 
bleached grades, dissolve it in de- 
natured alcohol and sell it to formu- 
lators. 

Until recently, a sales curb on 
alcoholic solutions has been the high 
cost of the solvent. Late in 1951 alco- 
hol (SDI) was selling at 90¢ a gal- 
lon; now the price is about 57¢. This 
has sparked renewed interest. A cheap, 
abundant supply of alcohol is in pros- 
pect for a long time. This, of course, 
means a greater demand for the alco- 


Lac bug nursing pays off. 


holic solution products. 

Mixed Feelings: CW’s current sur- 
vey netted a hopeful but cautious 
response from producers. One sup- 
nlier expressed the consensus when 
= volunteered, “Self-polishing wax is 
the biggest and best news we've had 
in a long time; we only hope it lasts.” 

And well might they be cautious. 
About three years ago a combination 
of high price plus the promotion of 
the vinyl discs drove record makers 
almost entirely away from shellac. In- 
asmuch as the discs at that time con- 
sumed over half the shellac total, the 
drastic drop-off was a shock. 

Unlike other single-item industries, 
however, shellac products have a 
shock absorber—a material with multi- 
farious applications. Many manufac- 
turers are actively adding to the list 
of their shellac products. Asserted one 
leader, “Years ago, shellac was famous 
for making the difference between a 
derby and a fedora. Then we discov- 
ered its uses in grinding wheels, hair 
lacquers, pharmaceuticals, electrical 
insulation and, most of all, phono- 
graph records. 

“Today we are developing new 
printing inks, a flat white primer and 
a new shellac-containing metal lac- 
quer that has great adhesion to metals. 
Never again shall we depend upon a 
single outlet for . our sales.” 

A Good Guess: Barring a war or 
general economic crisis, shellac should 
find its future more stable than its 
past. New uses, greater diversification, 
abundant alcohol and an export-mind- 
ed Indian Government combine to 
make this prospect likely. 


71 





DOO Ss heh ag 


Chemicals 


Water Softeners 

16-p. bulletin discusses troubles caused 
by utilization of hard water and econo- 
mies effected by curing them. Several in- 
dustries in which steam and water are of 
importance are listed and three basic 
types of ion-exchange equipment are 
shown and explained. Request Bulletin 
2386, Permutit Co., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Sodium Hypochlorite 

48-p. guidebook entitled “Diamond Soda 
Bleach Solutions” contains latest data on 
procedures for preparing sodium hypo- 
chlorite solutions and applications in- 
volving bleaching and disinfecting oper- 
ations. Also discussed are general prop- 
erties of hypochlorites, control of solution 
stability, and calculations involved in 
producing bleach solutions of any given 
concentration. Complete with tables and 
diagrams. Diamond Alkali Co., 300 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, O. 


Plastics and Resins 

16-p. 1953 edition of “Condensed Refer- 
ence File of Bakelite and Vinylite Plas- 
tics and Resins” contains 110 photo- 
graphs showing applications and finished 


products. Technical data on phenolic, 
styrene, polyethylene, and Vinylite plas- 
tics and resins. Bakelite Co., Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corp., 300 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Equipment 

Polyethylene Bottles 

8-p. brochure describes squeezable Plax- 
pak polyethylene bottle. Functional char- 
acteristics and design considerations of 
the bottles are included. Data on 
closures and accessories and printing and 
labeling techniques are also given. Plax 
Corp., West Hartford, Conn. 


Motors 


16-p. bulletin on U. S. Verticlosed Mo- 
tors contains illustrations, design im- 
provements, engineering data, and other 
developments of special interest to users 
of deep-well turbine pumps. U.S. Elec- 
trical Motors, Inc., Box 2058, Los An- 
geles 54, Calif. 


Process Equipment 

12-p. illustrated brochure describes a 
variety of process equipment, including 
such items as autoclaves, agitator assem- 
blies, extractors, resin plants, and pack- 


age pilot plants. Blaw-Knox Co., Farmers 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


Powder Metallurgy 

entitled “Facts About 
Pressed Brass and Other Nonferrous 
Powder Parts” refers to factors which 
should be considered in designing and 
selecting small structural parts for fabri- 
cation by the powder metallurgy method. 
Case histories and illustrations are in- 
cluded. Request on company letterhead. 
The New Jersey Zinc Co., Front & 
Fletcher Sts., New York 58, N.Y. 


32-p. manual 


Torque Actuator 

12-p. booklet discusses reciprocating ro- 
tary actuators employing air, oil, or other 
proper fluid medium. Application data 
as well as ranges of standards and spe- 
cial models are given. Request Bulletin 
21, Bonnot Co., Hydromotor Division, 
Canton 2, O. 


Pumps 

6-p. bulletin on high pressure triplex 
pumps includes tables and data on di- 
mensions and capacities. Designed espe- 
cially for high pressure pumping prob- 
lems. Request Bulletin 3-295, American- 
Marsh Pumps, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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One too many 


Short supply is a happy state of affairs when a woman 


buys a hat. 


In industry, too often it is a sword that hangs over the 
buyer's head. Executives who order more than 85 per cent 
of all Multiwall bags overwhelmingly specify* on-schedule 
delivery as the factor to which they give greatest weight. 

Union Multiwalls are shipped from the world’s largest 


pulp-to-container mill. 


The pulp from which they are made comes from forests 


Union owns or manages. Your supply of Union Multiwalls 


% 


is unlikely ever to be restricted because of raw material 


sh yrtages, 


When and if allocations are necessary, you can count 


on receiving your fair share. 


These are among the reasons why, since World War II, 
major buyers have given dependable Union so propor- 


tionately great an increase in their Multiwall orders. 


More so every day... 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study. 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION * NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING * CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 





Photo of General Chemical’s Superior New 
Large Crystal Oxalic Acid; Slightly Enlarged. 


CLEANERS—For auto radia- LEATHER & FURS—Vegetable 
tor cleaners. For cleaning 


* 
tanning of sole and upper TEXTILES—For removing rust 
rust from railroad cars and leathers; also bleaching of stoins. In development of 
ses. furs. color when printing. For re- 
moving soil or smears after 
aniline biack printing. 


LS 
OXALIC ACID 





DYES—in dye manufacture. 


For These or Other Uses 
Call on & 
® 


PENTAERYTHRITOL —In 
manufacture of pentoerythri- 
tol which is used in making 


surface coating resins and 


explosives. 


CHEMICALS — For manufac- 


turi lat ind other 
PLASTICS—As a polymeriza- pt sil eay = 
LAUNDRIES—For taundry DRUGS—For manufacturing tion catalyst or decoloring 
sours and rust removers. pharmaceuticals, antibiotics. agent. 


BASIC CHEMICALS 
Whether you require Oxalic Acid in a large crystal form for manufac- 
ture of auto radiator cleaners . . . or a fine crystal material for exacting 
process uses ... General Chemical can “fill the bill.” 
Long recognized for its consistently high purity, General’s Oxalic Acid 
is a clear, colorless crystalline product which assays a minimum of 99.5% 
C2H204* 2H20. It is now produced in large and fine crystal forms to meet 
every requirement. 


If you use Oxalic Acid and have never tried General’s product, do so now. 
Learn why so many users always specify “General Chemical” whenever they 
order. For samples and further information, call the nearest company office 
listed below. 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Available in convenient, easy-to- 
handle 100-lb. bags; also 400-Ib. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION fibre drums. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany * Acianta * Baltimore * Birmingham ¢ Boston ¢ Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Greenville (Miss.) ® Houston ¢ Jacksonville 
Kalamazoo * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Providence 
St. Louis ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle © Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin ; General Chemical Company, Inc., Milw i Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 








